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D. Clement, Bibliotheque Curieuse, Historique et Critique, 1750 


INTRODUCTION 


In a previous volume, entitled The Gateway to American 
History, I tried to assemble a number of pictures illustrating 
the story of America from the Discovery to the founding of 
New York. In this volume the story is carried on from the 
landing of the Pilgrims to the end of the American Revolution. 
It has been necessary to confine the narrative principally to 
- the development of those colonies which became the United 
States of America. Once more, it should be said, the reason for 
the book is the pictures. These have again been gathered from 
old books in the William L. Clements Library at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. It should probably be repeated that these 
books are not, for the most part, to be found in ordinary 
libraries. I have been somewhat puzzled as to what name 
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should be given to the kind of collection of rare and extraordi- 
nary books in which one may find such pictures. The picture 
at the head of this introduction supplies a happy expression. 
Mr. Clements’s Library is a bibliothéque curieuse. My friend 
Hugo Thieme tells me that bibliothéque curieuse is too good 
to translate into English. But, if it must be translated, it 
should not be called a “curious library,”’ or even a “library of 
curiosities.” It is a ““connoisseur’s library.” 

We reach, in this volume, a period of history in which it is 
exceedingly dificult to know exactly what happened, for in 
recent years the learned men have found a great many new 
facts which give us a very different story from that our grand- 
fathers thought they knew. To make my story as accurate as 
possible several of my friends have been kind enough to cor- 
rect for me certain chapters on subjects to which they have 
been devoting lives of study. For this help I am grateful to 
Claude H. Van Tyne, Ulrich B. Phillips, and Arthur S. Aiton, 
of the University of Michigan; to Samuel E. Morison, of 
Harvard College; to Lawrence C. Wroth, of the John Carter 
Brown Library; and to Albert C. Myers, of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. To Victor H. Palitsits, of the New 
York Public Library, I am indebted for aid in selecting the 
pictures. My friend Wilfred B. Shaw drew the picture of 
Franklin in the final chapter to go with the older picture of 
Shelburne. 

R.G. A. 
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Bateman, Christiall Glass, 1569 
THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR MAN 


CHAPTER I: THE SPIRIT OF UNREST 
Our United States was-founded upon ‘discontent. For a thou- 
sand years before the discovery of America, Europe seems to 
have been a place :where. most pecple endured a life which to 
us would seem very hard. Most of them did not know that it 
was possible for life to be any easier, nor could they get away 
to anything better. A few men owned the land, and the rest of 
humanity were their servants. The great Church of Rome 
ruled the minds of men, as the landlords ruled their bodies. 


Year in and year out the common man worked for a bare liv- 
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ing. Part of what he earned was taken by the landlord; other- 
wise the master would not protect his servant or allow his 
tenant even the little farm upon which he worked. Another 
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part of his earnings went to the Church. By that time he had 
little left with which he might enjoy life. But the common man 
could do nothing about it. If he left one country and went to 
another, he would find other landlords and the same church. 
If he refused to serve any master, he would have to become a 
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vagabond, wandering over the country, carrying his family 
and his few possessions on his mule. It was a rather miserable 
existence. 

If he turned to the Roman Church for help, he might get 
temporary relief from his suffering, as the Church did a great 
deal of charity work in the medieval period, just as it does 
to-day. But that would not remove the cause of his troubles. 
If he had asked the priest why he must be the servant of some 
master, the priest would probably have replied that he must 
work hard and endure unhappiness on earth, in order that he 
might be happy in Heaven after he was dead. If the common 
man had replied that he did not want to wait until he was 
dead, the priest would have had a multitude of answers, and 
would probably have ended by saying it was God’s will. The 
priest had read the Bible, and he thought he knew what God’s 
will was. The common man could not read, and even if he 
could, the Bible then in use in Europe was written in Latin, a 
language unknown to him. 

In the fifteenth century two things happened which helped 
greatly to change the whole of human civilization. About 1450 
a method was found to print books, instead of copying them 
laboriously by hand. In 1492 America was discovered. With 
the coming of printing, books could be multiplied. People 
began to learn to read. The Bible was printed in thousands of 
copies, and it was translated into the language of the people. 
Now when the priest said, “It is God’s will,” the common man 
could reply, “It is no such thing. I have been reading the 
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Bible myself, and I do not find that God intended me to be an 
unhappy servant all my life.” 

Hundreds of thousands of men began to protest against the 
practices of the Roman Church —not only the common men, 
but the great landlords. In fact, the landlords started the 
actual revolt against the Church of Rome, because the Church 
had been taking their money, too. For a century and a half 
Europe was in turmoil. Roman Catholics fought with Protes- 
tants, Protestants fought among themselves, servants revolted 
against their masters, masters fought with one another, nations 
went down and other nations arose, and all this with bloodshed 
that made thousands of people more unhappy than ever. 

But now at last there was some other place to which the 
discontented man could go. If he could not make a comfortable 
living and have a decent home in Europe, if he did not believe 
what the Roman Church taught or what the Protestants of his 
neighborhood wanted to put in the place of the Roman teach- 
ings, he did not have to stay in Europe. There was the New 
World; he could go to America, where he could have all the 
land he wanted and could make the kind of church he thought 
right. So the foundations of a new nation were laid by men 
who protested, — protestants against the Church of Rome, 
protestants against the European social order, men who were 
restless and discontented with the monotonous life on a small 
European farm, Roman Catholics who protested against 
Protestant domination,—and by all manner of men who 
wished to begin life anew. 
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CHAPTER II: THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND 


Captain JOHN SMITH came to America in the early years of 
the seventeenth century to find a refuge for the restless and 
discontented Englishmen. Besides helping to found the colony 
on the James River, he explored the “‘North Part of Virginia,” 
to which he gave the name “New England.” In 1614 he pub- 
lished a book about New England, in which first appeared the 
map of that country. The book was dedicated to Prince 
Charles, who afterward became King of Old England. Charles 
could not pronounce the Indian names which Smith had placed 
on the map, and so he changed them to suit himself, as may 
be seen from the table in the upper left-hand corner of the 
map on page 9. Most of the names the Prince supplied do 
not survive to-day, but one of them certainly does. In the 
lower left-hand corner there is a great flourish, ending in the 
word “Plimouth.” 
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In England at this time the discontent mentioned in the first 
chapter was becoming more and more acute. England broke 
away from the Church of Rome, and made the King of Eng- 
land, instead of the Pope at Rome, the head of the Church of 
England. Then a number of the English Protestants insisted 
that the reform should be carried further; that the Church not 
only should be divorced from Rome, but should be “purified” 
of the Romish rites and ceremonies. Hence they were called 
“Puritans.” A group of Englishmen who felt this way moved 
with their families to Holland. But, as was pointed out in the 
first chapter, moving from one country to another did them 
little good. Therefore they decided to emigrate to America. 
According to one of their leaders, William Bradford, there 
were four main reasons for this action. First, Holland was 
just as crowded and just as difficult a place in which to make a 
living as was England. Second, Holland, as well as England, 
was constantly having wars with Spain, and they wondered 
what would happen to them when the next war came along. 
Third, they were sure that Holland, with its crowded cities, 
was no proper place in which to bring up their children. 
People who live in cities to-day often move into the country 
for the sake of their children. Last, ‘‘and which is not the 
least,” said Bradford, they wanted some place where they 
could read, teach, and practise the precepts of the Bible as 
they understood it. This they could not freely do in Europe, so 
they came as “Pilgrims” to America. 


In December of 1620, the ship Mayflower brought the first 
. [8] 
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THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND 


of these restless Englishmen to settle on the coast of New 
England. They landed on Cape Cod (“Cape James” on 
Smith’s map), and then moved over to the place Prince 
Charles had called ‘“Plimouth.” Their first winter in the New 
World was one of intense suffering, and many of the Pilgrims 
died of cold and hunger. Yet so great was the unrest in Old 
England that in the spring others came to join them. 

By 1625 Prince Charles had become King of England. He 
believed that the Church of England had been purified 
enough, and indeed tried to bring back some of the old Romish 
customs and usages. In this he came in conflict with the Puri- 
tans, and made their life very uncomfortable. Numbers of 
them followed the example of the Pilgrims and left England 
for a new home across the water. A few miles north of 
Plymouth they found a magnificent harbor, where the River 
Charles flows into the sea. Here they built a number of towns, 
among them Boston, which was destined to become the 
greatest city in New England. 

Meantime the people of France had likewise been stirred 
up by the Protestant revolt. The French Protestants were less 
fortunate than the English, for they could not make the 
French King forsake the Church of Rome. Thousands of them 
left France and moved over to England. A great body of these _ 
were cloth weavers, who set up their looms near London. This 
increased the demand for wool in England, so that the English 
landlords began to raise less corn and more sheep. It requires 
- fewer men to manage sheep than to till the soil, so thousands 
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of English farmers were thrown out of work. These made up 
another body of unemployed who soon sought refuge in 
America. 

Of the many and diverse elements which make up the 
hundred and ten millions who now inhabit the United States, 
few have made so lasting an impression upon the course of 
our civilization as have these Puritans. Their ideas of religion 
and morality have profoundly influenced America these three 
hundred years. At the head of the chapter are two of these 
Puritan Fathers. Richard Mather was one of those English 
ministers who refused to follow the ritual of the Church of 
England and so was forced to leave the shores of Old England 
for those of New England. He was a man of extensive learning. 
“His voice was loud and big; and uttered with a deliberate 
vehemency, it procured unto his ministry an awful and very 
taking majesty.” Edward Winslow was one of the original 
Mayflower voyagers. For his kindly talks with the Indians, and 
his patient skill in organizing the colony at Plymouth, he is 
to be ranked as one of the great statesmen of New England. 
The portrait of Richard Mather is the work of the first Ameri- 


can engraver, John Foster. 
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CHAPTER II: THE GROWTH OF NEW ENGLAND 


Tuts same John Foster engraved the first map of New England 
to be made by an American artist. In looking at the reproduc- 
tion of it on page 15 one must remember that it is turned on 
its side, and that the north is to the right of the map. It shows 
the remarkably rapid spread of the English settlements in the 
fifty years after the coming of the Pilgrims. Around Plymouth 
and Boston are the towns of Roxbury, Hingham, and Brain- 
tree. Up the coast are Salem, Marblehead, and Newbury. 
Discontent with the New England Fathers had led some of the 
colonists to move south and found Providence and Newport in 
Rhode Island. Along the coast of Long Island Sound, to the 
left of the map, are the towns of Stonington, New London, 
Saybrook, and New Haven. In the valley of the Connecticut 
River, at the top of the map, may be seen the towns of Hart- 
ford, Windsor, Springfield, and Northampton. To the right 
the map extends as far as the Kennebec River and Pemaquid 
in the modern state of Maine. 

As the New England settlements spread out to the south 
and west, the settlers came into conflict with the Indians. 
Although the white men tried earnestly to deal fairly with the 
red men, there were bound to be conflicts. There was no avoid- 
ing the fact that the Englishmen were taking the land which 
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the Indians had formerly occupied. The English traders fre- 
quently cheated the Indians, and when the Indians retaliated, 
fighting soon ensued. Moreover, ignorant and vulgar white 
men are never, even to this day, able to understand that people 
whose skins are brown, red, or yellow may have feelings and 
a sense of justice quite as keen as those of white men. These 
lower-class whites made trouble with the Indians. In addition 
to all this, the Puritans in England had spent many years 
fighting an exceedingly cruel war at home. The men who had 
slaughtered the Irish in the Old World were not going to be 
gentle when fighting a war against the Indians in the New 
World. 

One of the most terrible of the wars between the whites and 
Indians took place in 1637, when the New Englanders were 
trying to gain control of the present state of Connecticut. The 
Pequot Indians, who lived there, resisted the white advance. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut made common cause against 
the Indians. Captain John Mason of Connecticut and Captain 
John Underhill of Massachusetts led a tiny army of New 
Englanders against the hostile Pequots. They were joined by 
a band of Mohegan Indians, who were also hostile to the 
Pequots. The white men and Mohegans surrounded the Pequot 
stronghold, so that no Indian could escape. Mason entered one 
gate and Underhill the other. They took the Pequots by sur- 
prise, shot them, and set fire to their village. Because of the 
ring of Mohegans about the village, the Pequots were kept 
inside the stockade, where they were either shot down or 
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burned to death in the falling ruins of their homes. Hundreds 
of them were slaughtered. Only seven were captured and seven 
escaped. It is not too much to say that the Pequot nation was 
exterminated. Their land, of course, was taken over by the 
New England settlers. 

For many centuries it was customary to abuse the Spaniards 
for their cruel treatment of the South and Central American 
Indians. Doubtless the Spaniards were cruel to their Indians, 
too. But those of us whose ancestors fought in the Pequot War 
are apt to be a little slow about criticizing the Spaniards for 
their cruelty. 
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CHAPTER IV: COD AND WHALE 


Tue Puritans may have come to America because they were 
discontented, but they certainly would not have remained if 
they had not found some way to make a living. At first they 
tried farming the rocky soil of New England, but if they had 
relied solely upon agriculture they might have been as dis- 
contented as ever. Turning back to John Smith’s map of New 
England, we shall see, offshore, a school of codfish. We noted 
in our previous volume how the cod excited John Cabot a 
hundred years earlier. John Smith was no less impressed by it 
than Cabot had been. The cod is peculiarly well adapted to 
preservation; it can be dried and salted, and shipped abroad. 
The picture on page 19 illustrates in detail the method of 
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“YE MANNER OF FISHING FOR, CURING AND DRYING COD” 


COD AND WHALE 


“fishing for, curing and drying cod.” The cod is a lazy fish. 
All the fisherman (4) has to do is to throw overboard his 
baited hook (B). The fishing boat (C) is not quite accurate, as 
most New England fishermen used schooners. Once the fish 
was caught, it was brought ashore to the shed (D), where it 
was dressed — that is, its entrails were cut out— on the table 
(E). The fish was then salted (F), carried (G) down to the vat 
(H), where it was cleansed of excess salt, and put out to dry 
and cure upon the platform or “‘fish flake” (M). The livers of 
the cod were placed in the press (/), from which the water and 
blood flowed into the cask (K), while the cod-liver oil drained 
off into the cask (L). 

The New Englanders developed a great business selling 
their fish to the Catholic countries of Europe, where the people 
might not eat meat on Fridays. Quantities of the poorer grade 
of cod were shipped to the West Indies to feed the slaves on 
the sugar plantations. The West Indian planters were so busy 
making molasses that they had to buy food from other parts of 
the world to support their laborers. / 

In this way New England became a great seafaring commu- 
nity. The luxuriant forests of America provided timber for 
shipbuilding, and before long vessels built in the colonies 
sailed all over the world carrying their fish and lumber, and 
bringing back to the people of New England the luxuries, the 
silks and spices, which they could get only by trade. 

The sea provided the New England sailors with yet another 
source of wealth, as may be seen at the head of this chapter. 
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Since the whale is not a fish in the ordinary sense, he must 
come to the surface of the water to breathe. In doing this he 
spouts into the air a great column of water. At first the fisher- 
men would watch from the shore, and, upon seeing the whale 
spouting offshore, would go out in small boats to catch him. 
As time went on, the whaling industry developed to such a 
size that great ships put out from New Bedford and other 
Massachusetts ports, and sailed even around into the Pacific 
Ocean in pursuit of the whale. Our headpiece shows the 
whalers of the mid-eighteenth century. At the masthead of the 
whaling vessel is the “crow’s nest”? from which the lookout 
scanned the sea and shouted the news when he saw a whale 
“blowing.” Smaller whaleboats would then put out from the 
ship and head directly for the monster as he floated lazily on 
the surface of the water. Just as the small boat struck the 
whale, a sailor plunged his harpoon into the animal’s side. The 
head of this weapon was barbed, to make it stick in the whale, 
and its handle was fastened to a rope, the other end of which 
was attached to the boat. Maddened by the pain of the blow, 
the whale would rush off, dragging the boat after him. The 
whalers insisted there was no sport in the world so thrilling as 
being pulled through the water at a terrific rate by a wounded 
whale. Finally, when the animal was exhausted, he was killed, 
and dragged back to the ship. From the body of the whale 
great quantities of oil were obtained. Of course, our modern 
oil, or petroleum, was known ‘to exist centuries ago. Marco 
Polo reported the Persian oil fields in the fourteenth century 
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and Thomas Jefferson noted the existence of the West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania oil fields in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. But petroleum did not become an article of commerce 
until fifty years ago. Therefore, in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries the candles and lamps of the world depended 
upon whale oil. 

Thus New England prospered by supplying the tables of 
the world with codfish, by carrying goods from one country to 
another, and by lighting the lamps in the homes of many 
lands. This last industry, whaling, has been made the subject 
of one of the greatest novels ever written in America, Herman 


Melville’s Moby Dick. 
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CHAPTER V: THE COLONIAL MORALITY OF 
HARD WORK 


Ir has often been said that the Puritans came to America in 
order to worship God in the way they saw fit. They had very 
positive ideas about religion. When their preacher talked to 
his congregation, he told them very sternly the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. If his people would not do right, they 
would be unhappy for all eternity. He and his congregation 
were intensely serious people, who abhorred all wickedness 
and loved righteousness. 7 

In the picture on page 25 are a number of our New England 
Fathers sitting around a table. They are not playing cards or 
listening to a radio. No one would be likely to suggest to them 
that they go to a dance, or to a moving-picture theatre. They 
are singing psalms. But some of them even had doubts as to 
whether psalm-singing might not be a little too frivolous. In 
1724 the Reverend Nathaniel Chauncey of Connecticut said 
that singing “looks very unlikely to be the right way, because 
young people fall into it.”” Many of our colonial fathers would 
not tolerate anything they thought idle, even though it might 
be beautiful. The result was that they had plenty of time for 
hard work which others would have spent in play. 

When men come to think that work is the most necessary 
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MORALITY OF HARD WORK 


thing in the world, they soon come to think of it as right and to 
think of play as wrong. As a result, they soon make hard work 
a part of their religion. Everyone must labor. Few colonial 
Americans took time to enjoy life, or to make anything beau- 
tiful. It was a long time before American books, or American 
art, or American music rose to any heights. This stern, relent- 
less colonial morality still keeps the average American busy — 
he is the hardest worker in the world. Too often he has no idea 
how to employ his leisure time adequately. He has so little 
of it. 

Millions of Americans have not yet learned that it may be 
just as desirable to paint a great picture, or write a great poem, 
as it is to make a hundred thousand dollars. 

If Americans made anything of beauty in their first two 
hundred years, that thing had to have some practical use. 
They did build some beautiful houses, but these were pri- 
marily to live in and not to look at. Moreover, the most notable 
examples of American colonial architecture are in Virginia, 
not in New England, for the Virginians spent more time enjoy- 
ing life than did the Puritans. There was some exquisite silver- 
ware made in America in colonial days — plates, bowls, cups, 
and porringers. The picture of the hymn-singers was engraved 
by Paul Revere, a Boston silversmith, whose work in that metal 
is highly prized to-day by museums and collectors. But these 
houses and these silver porringers were useful as well as beau- 
tiful, and by useful is meant something that would help feed, 
clothe, or house our colonial fathers. The combination of the 
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beautiful with the useful is, after all, characteristic of most 
colonial peoples. 

In justice to our ancestors we must say that they got a lot 
of fun and satisfaction from their hard work. After all, if they 
had remained in England there would have been little for them 
to do but work away at the exhausted soil on farms which their 
ancestors had tilled for generations before them, or else be tied 
down to-a desk in a London countinghouse. The exhilaration 
and thrill they got from hewing out a home in the wilderness 
was a real joy to them. Many a modern tired business man 
leaves New York every summer to live a primitive life in the 
Canadian woods or the Rocky Mountains, simply to get away 
from civilization and enjoy the life of hard physical labor his 
ancestors knew. 

So one of the most important things our colonial ancestors 
have left us is this belief in the morality of hard work. We may 
believe they were doleful. We may think their life was rather 
dreary. Certainly we do wish they had spent a little more time 
drawing pictures of themselves and of what they did. But they 
would probably reply to us that if they had not labored we 
should not be here. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS USED IN COLONIAL DAYS 


CHAPTER VI: THE PRINTING PRESS COMES TO 
AMERICA 


It has been suggested that the invention of printing had much 
to do with a stirring up of that discontent which led to the 
settlement of America. About a hundred years after the inven- 
tion of printing in Europe, the Spaniards set up a printing 
press in the city of Mexico. Like the French, the Spaniards were 
zealous Roman Catholics. The first bishop of Mexico, Zumar- 
raga, wanted to begin at once to convert the Indians to Chris- 
tianity. He asked his friends in Spain to print a catechism with 
which the priests might start their missionary work. Since 
Spanish printers did not understand the Mexican language, 
it was necessary to send a printer and his press out to the New 
~ World. In the year 1539, the great publishing house of Krom- 
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berger, at Sevilla, dispatched one Juan Pablos with a printing 
press to the city of Mexico, where there was printed the first 
book in the New World. 

About a century after the Spaniards conquered Mexico, the 
Pilgrims came to Massachusetts. Exactly one hundred years 
after Pablos came to Mexico, the Reverend José Glover, a 
Puritan minister, decided that the English colonies must have 
a printing press. In 1639 there came to New England Stephen 
Daye, with his types and his press. He set up his apparatus 
in the house of Henry Dunster, first President of Harvard 
College, and in that year printed a form, the Freeman’s 
Oath, and an almanac. No copy of either is known to have 
survived. : 

In 1640, Daye printed a new translation of the Psalms 
of David. One of the translators was Richard Mather, 
mentioned in the second chapter of this book. Mather’s 
own copy of the famous Bay Psalm Book may still be seen 
in the John Carter Brown Library at Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

The early printing press pictured at the head of this chapter 
was a far less complicated machine than that which does our 
work to-day. In those days every piece of type, every separate 
letter, had to be set by hand. 

Paper and ink were likewise made by hand. Yet the books 
printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are still 
with us, while most of our modern books will not be here a 
hundred years from now. The paper on which the old books 
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PRINTING PRESS COMES TO AMERICA 


were printed was made from linen and rags, while most of our 
modern paper is made of chopped-up wood and clay. As the 
modern paper ages, it goes to pieces. But the Mexican Cate- 
chism of 1544 and the Bay Psalm Book will be with us for 
centuries to come. 
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CHAPTER VII: THE QUAKER COLONY 


Just as the Church of England broke away from the Church 
of Rome, and just as the Puritans objected to the Church of 
“England, another group now revolted against the Puritans. 
This body of people called themselves Friends, and by others 
were called Quakers. During the seventeenth century there 
was a great civil war in England, in which the merchants and 
landowners rose in rebellion against King Charles. The soil of 
England was soon stained with the blood of Englishmen fight- 
ing against their brothers. As the Church of England objected 
to being ruled by a man in Rome, and as the Puritans objected 
to the elaborate ceremonies of the Church of England, so the 
Quakers objected to killing people. The Puritans read the Old 
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Testament, which is full of stories of wars, and hence they did 
not think there was anything very bad about fighting another 
war. But the Quakers read the New Testament, with its teach- 
ing of the mild and gentle Christ. They could not find that 
Christ had ever gone about shooting people, and so they asked 
why they should do so. 

Moreover, the Quakers did not see why other religious 
groups should build such elaborate churches and cathedrals. 
They said, “God does not dwell in temples made by human 
hands.” They insisted that the people who spent so much time 
thinking about and so much effort building these elaborate 
“‘steeple-houses’” would not have much time to think about 
what Christ really taught. In fact, they believed people could 
worship without any edifices. As they looked around the 
world in which they lived, they saw that Protestants and 
Catholics had been busy killing one another in the name of 
Christ for nearly a century. This strengthened them in their 
belief that the people who built and worshiped in “steeple- 
houses” were not really Christians at all. The Puritans treated 
the Quakers with extreme cruelty in England, and some of the 
Friends decided to move to America. | 

William Penn was a wealthy Quaker, to whose father the 
King of England owed a great deal of money. Instead of pay- 
ing the money, the King gave Penn a grant of land in America, 
to which he might take his Friends. In 1682, in the ship 
Welcome, Penn sailed up. the Delaware River, where the 
Swedes, Dutch, and earlier Englishmen had made their settle- 
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ments, and on the banks of that river he founded the city of 
Philadelphia—a name which means the “City of Brotherly 
Love.” Since these Quakers believed that all men were 
brothers, Penn could not take this land without consulting the 
Indians to whom it really belonged. Their meeting is pictured 
in the frontispiece. Penn gave the Indians blankets, shoes, 
stockings, and hardware, and they gave him the land. On the 
ground may be seen the long “‘calumet” or pipe of peace. The 
smoking of this pipe was the Indian way of signifying that 
hereafter the white men and Indians of Pennsylvania would 
live at peace with one another. 

In their new colony the Quakers were able to erect their 
own meetinghouses, such as that pictured at the beginning 
of the chapter. Here, in a building which emphasized the sim- 
plicity of their worship, as opposed to the elaborate ritual of 
the “‘steeple-houses,” they were able to be free from the strife 
and bitterness of the Old World. Their ideas were very accept- 
able to some Germans, who were also tired of wars, and 
landlords, and cathedrals. These Germans were persecuted at 
home, just as had been the Friends in England. So great num- 
bers of them now came to join the Quaker colony in America. 

The Pennsylvanians soon began to prosper. The soil of the 
Delaware Valley was far more fertile than that of Massachu- 
setts, and before long the Pennsylvania farmers were shipping 


their wheat across the ocean, to supplement the fish from 
New England. 
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Hennepin, 1698 
THE EARLIEST PICTURE OF NIAGARA FALLS 


CHAPTER VIII: THE FRENCH EXPLORE THE GREAT 
VALLEYS OF NORTH AMERICA 


WHILE the English were thus colonizing the eastern seaboard 
of North America, the French followed the footsteps of Cham- 
plain and plunged boldly into the interior. They pushed up 
the St. Lawrence River, across the Great Lakes, and on into - 
the valley of the Mississippi. Chief among them were the fur 
trader Louis Joliet and his companion, the Jesuit missionary 
father Jacques Marquette, whose journeys so typify the work of 
France in the New World. The one sought beaver skins to send 
back to France, the other strove to convert the Indians to 
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Christianity. The cities of Joliet in Illinois, and Marquette in 
Michigan commemorate the names of these two explorers. 

In 1678 Robert La Salle and Father Louis Hennepin started 
on a voyage to explore even farther into the great river valleys 
of America. In Hennepin’s Journal is the following account: 
“On the 6th [of December, 1678], St. Nicholas day, we en- 
tered the beautiful river Niagara, which no bark had ever yet 
entered. Four leagues from Lake Frontenac [Ontario] there 
is an incredible Cataract or Waterfall, which has no equal. 
The Niagara River near this place is only an eighth of a league 
wide, but it is very deep in places, and so rapid above the great 
fall, that it hurries down all the animals which try to cross it, 
without a single one being able to withstand its current. They 
plunge down a height of more than five hundred feet, and its 
fall is composed of two sheets of water and a cascade, with an 
island sloping down. In the middle these waters foam and 
boil in a fearful manner.” We are indebted to Hennepin for 
one of the earliest descriptions of the great Falls of Niagara, 
and for the very first picture of the Falls ever published. It is 
reproduced at the head of this chapter. 

Because of Niagara Falls, no Frenchman had ever been able 
to sail a boat from Quebec to the Upper Lakes. La Salle and 
Hennepin climbed around the Falls and reached the eastern 
end of Lake Erie, near the modern city of Buffalo. Here they 
built the first sailing vessel to travel on the great waterways 
upon which to-day float more American ships than on all the 
oceans of the world. To-day three times as much tonnage 
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passes through the great canals at Sault Sainte Marie, between 
Lakes Huron and Superior, as passes through the Suez Canal, 
which connects the waters of Europe with those of Asia. 

La Salle called his boat the Griffon. In this tiny ship, pic- 
tured on page 39, one may see not only the first vessel to sail 
upon the waters of the Upper Lakes, but also the forerunner 
of one of the mightiest merchant fleets the world has ever 
known. In this little vessel the two intrepid explorers sailed 
on to the west, past the site of the modern city of Detroit, on 
by the Jesuit Mission at Mackinac which Marquette had 
founded, then to the south, through Lake Michigan. At the 
lower end of this lake they landed and built a fort near a river 
which the Indians called “Checagou.” That within two hun- 
dred and fifty years the city of Chicago would have a teeming 
population of more than three million people certainly never 
entered the head of Father Hennepin. But La Salle dreamed 
of a mighty French empire in the valleys of North America. 
Before he could go on, however, he had to return to Quebec 
for more supplies, leaving Father Hennepin to do a little ex- 


ploring on his own account. 
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Hennepin, 1704 
BURYING THE FURS 


CHAPTER IX: UP THE MISSISSIPPI WITH HENNEPIN 


FaTHER HENNEPIN was both observant and curious. As he 
traveled he kept a journal of what he saw. The Illinois Indians 
interested him greatly. They were willing to smoke the pipe 
of peace with him and to listen to the sermons in which he 
tried to convert them to Christianity. But as they could not 
understand a word of what he said, it is doubtful whether he 
made much progress in that direction. In fact, he wrote in his 
journal that the work of conversion would take a long time. 
So he contented himself with giving an account of their man- 
ners and customs, their dances and ceremonies, and their 
modes of living. 
[ 42 ] 
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But he soon tired of the Illinois, for he wanted to go on 
farther down the valley of the Illinois River and find the Mis- 
sissippi. So he took a canoe and some French traders and floated 
down to the ‘Father of Waters.” Here he turned to the north 
and paddled boldly upstream between the modern states of 
Towa and Wisconsin. 

His companions were not interested in making scientific 
observations; what they wanted was more fur. Soon they had 
such a quantity that they did not know what to do with it. 
If they explored any farther they would have to take the cargo 
along, and then return, carrying the heavy load back again. 
So they decided to bury the furs in the bank of the river and 
pick them up on the return trip. In the picture at the head of 
the chapter the traders may be seen hiding their furs. Says 
Hennepin: “We took up the green Sodds, lay’d them by, and 
dige’d a Hole in Earth, where we put our Goods, and cover’d 
them with Pieces of Timber and Earth, and then put on again 
the green Turf; so that ’t was impossible to suspect that any 
Hole had been digg’d under it, for we flung the Earth into 
the River.” Of course they marked the place carefully, and 
thus secured their precious wealth. 

But Hennepin left none of his goods in the hiding place, 
because he was not interested in fur trading and had no pelts. 
His baggage consisted of two boxes, one containing his papers 
and the other his portable chapel. This chapel consisted of his 
handsome velvet brocade clerical robe, or chasuble, and the 
chalice with which he celebrated the Holy Communion. With 
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this equipment he paddled up the river for weeks, talking 
with the Indians and trying to induce them to become Chris- 
tians. But just as Champlain had been drawn into an Indian 
war, so Hennepin and his companions soon found themselves 
mixed up in a conflict between two hostile tribes. The victo- 
rious Sioux Indians captured the Frenchmen and carried them 
off to Minnesota. 

Of course the savages robbed the whites of everything they 
had. In the picture on page 43 one may see the Indians di- 
viding the plunder. Two Indians seem to be having an exciting 
fight over a roll of tobacco. In order to placate them and keep 
them in a good humor, lest they turn on him next, one of the 
Frenchmen is offering the Indians another roll. Of course the 
Indians had their own tobacco, but this was an especially fine 
grade from the West Indies. Just as men to-day will pay high 
prices for imported cigars, so the Indians appear to be very 
enthusiastic about this imported tobacco. In the background 
two of the Indians have found Father Hennepin’s chasuble. It 
was a gorgeous red robe with a cloth-of-gold cross, and they 
have evidently decided that it will make a very fine dress for 
an Indian squaw. When the Sioux tried to steal the chalice, it 
glistened so in the sunlight that they were afraid of it, and let 
the priest keep it. They threatened to break open his other 
box, so he unlocked it for them. As they decided it contained 
nothing but old paper, they tossed it contemptuously aside, 
and Father Hennepin was able to save it. This old paper was 
nothing less than his journal. Had the Indians been unkind 
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enough to steal that, we should not have known his story. 

The Frenchmen were finally rescued by a fur trader, whose 
name was Du Lhut, after whom the modern city of Duluth, 
Minnesota, is named. Hennepin returned to France and pub- 
lished his journal in book form. In the later editions Hennepin 
tried to steal some of La Salle’s glory by saying that he himself 
had gone down as well as up the great river. 
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Hennepin, 1698 
LANDING OF LA SALLE IN TEXAS 


CHAPTER X: DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI WITH LA SALLE 


LET us now look, on page 49, at the map published by Chris- 
tien LeClercq in 1692, and see where we have been. The 
French explorers started from Quebec, and moved up the 
River St. Lawrence, to the left, reaching the place where the 
river seemed to divide into two streams. Marquette, Joliet, and 
the first explorers took the north branch and got over into the 
Upper Lakes, where they founded trading posts, and the Jesuit 
Mission at Sainte Marie du Sault. La Salle and Hennepin took 
the southern branch of the river at the fork and thus reached 
Niagara. We have seen how they sailed on to Lake Michigan 
[ 48 ] 
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(“Dauphin” on LeClercq’s map) and how they carried their 
canoes over to the head of the Illinois River. Here may be 
seen Fort Crévecceeur, where La Salle left the party and went 
back to Quebec for supplies. 

When La Salle returned to Fort Crévecceur, he followed 
Hennepin down the Illinois River, but when he reached the 
Mississippi, instead of turning north, as did the priest, he 
turned south and floated all the way down the great river 
to its mouth (“Embouchure”) at the Gulf of Mexico. The 
account of his trip was written by another priest who accom- 
panied him, Father Membré, and this story appeared in Le- 
Clercq’s book, with the map. Upon this map may also be seen 
the position of the neighboring English and Spanish colonies. 
“Nov. Angleterre’ is New England; “Notelle Yorck”’ is New 
York; “La Virginie” is Virginia; “Novvelle Espagne” is New 
Spain, with its capital city of Mexico. The islands of Cuba, 
“St. Domingue” (Santo Domingo), Porto Rico, and “la Mar- 
tinique”’ are some of the West Indian Islands, whose impor- 
tance we shall speak of later. 

But it was the great river valleys that fascinated La 
Salle and Hennepin. The former discovered the Ohio River 
(“Riviere Ooyo”’ on the map); he found a river which the 
Indians called the “‘Ouabache” (the modern Wabash), a name 
which he seems to have given to the lower part of the Ohio. 
Hennepin found the river “Ouisconsing” (Wisconsin) and 
the Falls of St. Anthony (“Sault de St. Antoine”) near the 
modern cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
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La Salle next determined to return to France for more men 
and more ships, with which he proposed to sail into the Gulf 
of Mexico and go up the Mississippi from the south. The 
valley of the great river was called “Louisiana” after King 
Louis XIV of France, and to this king La Salle applied for 
support to secure the French empire in America. In 1685 he 
started to make good his claim. He reached the Gulf of Mexico, 
but for some reason the pilot missed the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. He sailed past it to the “Baye de St. Louis” on what 
is now the coast of Texas. Though he had come far out of the 
way into what was really the territory of Spain, La Salle re- 
fused to be discouraged. He landed his men and supplies, as 
may be seen from the picture at the head of the chapter, and 
tried to march back overland to the Mississippi. 

It is frequently the misfortune of great men like La Salle 
to make enemies among their own men. His idea was to push 
on for the glory of France, theirs was to fritter away their time 
trading with the Indians. Throughout his career La Salle was 
blocked and thwarted by Frenchmen who could not share his 
vision. Now they were thoroughly angry with him, and while 
he was preparing to leave the coast of Texas some of his own 
followers set upon him and killed him. Thus ended the work 
of one of the greatest French explorers. The fact that he had 
accidentally landed on the coast of Texas became very im- 
portant centuries later, when in fixing the southern boundary 
of Louisiana the United States claimed the land as far as the 
Rio Grande (“‘Riviére de la Magdelaine” on the map). 
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CHAPTER XI: THE FUR TRADE 


WE have had a number of occasions to mention the fur trade. 
The back country of America was fairly alive with millions of 
fur-bearing animals—the fox, the beaver, the muskrat, the 
bear, the deer, and the buffalo. To secure the pelts of these 
animals the French and English traders penetrated deep into 
the wilderness. The beaver was the animal most sought after. 
He lives in the water a large part of the time, and so has to 
have an exceptionally warm coat. Moreover, the hunters knew 
just where to find him— it was not necessary to chase him 
all day through the woods, as in the case of the deer. As may 
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be observed in the picture at the head of this chapter, the 
beavers construct a dam across a stream. In the pool formed 
by this dam they build dome-shaped huts of sticks and mud. 
One of these may be seen in the picture. Into this hut the 
beaver retires in case of attack by hostile animals who cannot 
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swim. But this retreat did not protect the beavers from the 
Indian hunters, who waded into the pool and caught them in 
their homes. 
When the Indians found how highly the white men prized 
the beaver skins, they went regularly into the business of 
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exploring every watercourse to secure the animals for which 
the English and French traders would give them such wares as 
may be seen in the picture on page 54. A number of Indian 
women are opening a chest of goods which the head of the 
house has evidently just received in exchange for a load of 
beaver skins. The desire for fine clothes has always been the 
basis of a good deal of commerce, and it certainly seems to be 
so in this case. One Indian squaw is putting on a new pair of 
shoes; another is examining herself in a mirror; a third seems 
to have received some kind of cosmetic; while the lady on the 
left certainly has a new pair of “knickers,” probably straight 
from Paris. A pair of silk stockings is hanging from the chest. 
One of the women in the background is evidently trying to tell 
her husband that she would much rather have a blanket than 
the finery selected by the other women. 

The Europeans wanted furs for precisely the same pur- 
pose —clothes. The steam-heated houses in which we live 
were unknown to our ancestors, who had to keep warm either 
by means of an open fireplace or by wearing warm clothing. 
Hence the demand for fur coats, fur-trimmed dresses, fur- 
topped boots, and fur hats. The hat-making industry used 
thousands of the beaver skins which were annually shipped 
to Europe. 

In the picture of hat making, the hair has been clipped 
from the beaver skin and piled on the table in the back room. 
Here a man is cleaning and preparing it. He treats it with hot 
water and then presses masses of the hair between two sheets 
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of leather. This is done many times, until the hair comes out 
in a thick matted wad of felt. The men who may be seen at 
work inthe front room then take the piece of felt and work 
over it on a heated table. They knead it and roll it and work 
into it more hot water, until it becomes soft and pliable. The 
felt is then cut into triangles, such as the man in the middle 
has in his hands. Two of these triangles of felt are fastened 
together at their edges, and the result is a tall conical hat. 
This is then moulded on the wooden blocks which are seen 
lying about the floor. When the hat has assumed a proper 
shape, it may be dyed, perhaps blue, with South Carolina 
indigo. Then it is hung on the wall to dry. Thus was made the 
tall hat with which we are familiar in the pictures of our 
Puritan Fathers. The cocked hat used in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was made with a lower crown. Then the brim was caught 
up and fastened to the crown at three points, to produce the 
triangular headgear worn in the later eighteenth century. Such 
a hat may be seen on the man at the head of Chapter XII. 
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AsouT fifty years after Englishmen began to emigrate to 
America, the question was raised in the mother country as to 
whether it was a good thing to have so many of her sons and 
daughters running away from home. The fear was expressed 
that soon there would be few people left in the old country. 
In fact, however, there were more people in England than ever 
before, and yet there was not enough work to keep them all 
busy. The government of England therefore said, in effect, 
“We admit the colonies are taking our people, but there are 
quite enough mouths to feed at home, while these people who 
go out to the New World are sending us things we cannot make 
or raise in England as cheaply as they can be produced in the 
colonies. In many cases what they send us cannot be produced 
in England at all.” 
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One must remember that to the Englishman the term 
“American Colonies” meant the West Indies as well as North 
America. In fact, the southern colonies yielded far greater 
wealth at first than did the northern colonies. The basis of the 
production of riches in the southern colonies was the planta- 
tion. It was organized in some such way as follows: A wealthy 
Englishman would buy thousands of acres of land in one of 
the colonies. There he would establish a residence, build a 
mansion, erect cabins for the laborers, and buy Negro slaves 
who had been brought from Africa. The Negroes would be 
installed in the cabins and organized for work on the planta- 
tion. A white overseer was appointed by the planter, who kept 
the slaves at work producing some staple crop, such as sugar, 
or tobacco. The sugar or tobacco was sold, and the money was 
used to run the plantation, clothe and feed the slaves, and pay 
a profit to the landlord. Often the planter would soon return 
to England, and simply collect the surplus revenue from the 
work of the Negroes. é 

The picture of the tobacco wharf in Virginia at the head 
of the chapter indicates how the weed was shipped to England. 
Instead of rolling the plant, as was done in the West Indies, 
the Virginians packed it in casks, such as may be seen on the 
dock. Through the open window may be seen the casks stored 
up awaiting transportation. In the background is one of the 
ships which will carry it to Europe. On the dock a Negro is 
putting the head on a cask, while the supercargo is weighing 
and checking the shipment. At the table sits a planter, being 
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served with a glass of Madeira wine and discussing crops with 
one of his neighbors. He is doubtless saying that the crop was 
bad last year, because there was not enough rain or too much 
rain. His fellow planter is probably explaining why he too 
made so little money out of his crop. Like all farmers in all 
ages, they are dissatisfied with the weather and complain that 
it prevents them from getting rich. Incidentally, they are prob- 
ably quite right. 

But the greatest of the plantation crops was sugar. Although 
it was not yet produced on the continent of North America, 
in the form of molasses it was shipped from the West Indies to 
the northern colonies in vast quantities, there to be distilled 
into rum. We cannot, therefore, omit a picture of this funda- 
mental American industry. 

The sugar cane may be seen growing at the left of the 
picture (page 61). The stalk is cut near the ground; the 
leaves are stripped off, and only the trunk of the cane is used 
for sugar making. It is taken to the mill (3, in the picture), 
where it is crushed between the three revolving drums. The 
_ mill is turned by oxen hitched to a long bar, which turns the 
middle drum, and the middle drum causes the other two to 
revolve. The cane is so pressed by being fed between these 
rollers that most of the juice runs out below into the trough 
by which it flows to the sugar works (2). Here it runs into a 
kettle under which burns a fire. The cane juice is boiled several 
times, and the impurities rise to the surface, so that a fairly 
clear hot sugar syrup flows out at the far end of the shed. 
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The syrup was then placed in vessels to cool. Part of the 
syrup hardened and part remained liquid. The liquid was 
drained_off and was sold as molasses. The sugar which had 
crystallized was scooped out and when it had dried became 
what we know as ordinary brown sugar. All this work was done 
by Negro slaves under the direction of a white overseer. 
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Many an Englishman who emigrated to the West Indies found 
the climate unsuitable. Moreover, too many Englishmen had 
come out to make their fortunes in the Sugar Islands. In the 
1670’s a number of them decided to emigrate to the northern 
colonies on the continent, and they took up land between the 
Spanish colony in Florida and the English settlements in Vir- 
ginia. This region was called “Carolina” after King Charles IJ, 
who granted the land for these settlements. Thither also came 
French Protestants, fleeing from religious persecution. On 
some early French maps is the statement that Carolina was 
named for King Charles IX of France, because at one time 
the French tried to make settlements in that part of North 
America. However this may be, to Carolina came West Indian 
planters who founded the city of Charleston, in what is now 
the state of South Carolina. From the north came hundreds of 
dissatisfied colonists who were leaving Virginia. They settled 
in what is now North Carolina. The plantation system, with 
its growing of large staple crops, aided by slave labor, became 
the basis of Carolina prosperity. 

The culture of rice was introduced from Madagascar, and 
soon became the most important of the industries of this region. 
Rice fields had to be flooded periodically and cared for under 
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a hot sun. The flooding created marshy land, the breeding 
place for mosquitoes, and hence malarial diseases. The 
Negro seemed to be immune from malaria, and he could 
work longer hours in the sun than was possible for the 
white man. 

Another source of wealth in these southern colonies was 
indigo, so necessary for dyestuff in the eighteenth century. 
By 1744 it was being produced in commercial quantities and 
was being shipped to England, where it was so welcome that 
the English Government established a bounty of sixpence a 
pound on all indigo produced in the Dominions. 

We cannot leave the Carolinas without a word about cotton, 
which later became the staple crop of the region and which, 
with tobacco, is still the most important thing produced there. 
Cotton was grown in the West Indies and South America in 
the eighteenth century, but did not become an article of com- | 
mercial importance in North America until late in that cen- 
tury. The picture of cotton culture, page 67, shows the 
Negroes at the right pulling the cotton bolls from the bushes 
and separating the cotton from the husk. The fibre is then 
taken into the shed at the left, where a woman may be seen 
separating the seeds from the lint by a simple machine com- 
posed of two rollers. Next the cotton is packed in bags. The 
Negro inside the bag is treading the cotton down to pack it 
firmly, while another, standing by with a bowl of water, 
moistens the cotton and the outside of the bag. Wet cotton will 
pack more firmly than dry. When the sack is filled it is sewed 
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up wet. As the covering dries out, it will shrink slightly and 
hold the cotton tightly packed. 

The Carolinas also sent to England the product of their 
resinous trees, pitch, tar, and turpentine. These were required 
in great quantities for calking the bottoms of the English 
merchant fleet. England had been accustomed to import these 
articles from Russia, but she found that the Carolina colonies 
could serve her needs more cheaply. Her demand for these 
naval stores stimulated a great industry in the southern 
colonies. 

It is no wonder that in the eighteenth century there devel- 
oped in the southern colonies a prosperous society at Charles- 
ton, the metropolis where the ships loaded rice, indigo, and 
ship’s stores. The colonies, settled by the discontented people 
of Europe, now began to produce raw materials for which 
Europe was willing to pay good prices. Whenever a community 
produces not only what it requires, but enough to sell its sur- 
plus abroad, it has achieved a position of commercial impor- 
tance in the world of trade. 
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AN ENGLISH DEBTOR’S PRISON 


CHAPTER XIV: GEORGIA — A CHANCE TO 
BEGIN AGAIN 


In our first chapter we saw a picture of a sixteenth-century 
vagabond. Because of overcrowding and the unfair distribution 
of land, Europe has always had many of these unfortunate 
people. America has from earliest times been a haven of refuge 
for people who wanted to make a fresh start in life. Many a 
man who could not pay his passage to the New World would 
sell himself into bondage for a period of years. If he had no 
money, he would make an agreement with the owner or captain 
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of a vessel bound for the colonies, whereby, when he arrived 
in America, the captain would give him to a planter and re- 
ceive back the money it cost to bring the poor man across the 
water. The planter was then entitled to the man’s services and 
labor for a period of about five years. During this time the 
planter would have to give his servant food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, but no pay. What the servant earned went to pay back the 
planter for bringing the man to America. 

There were many unfortunates who not only were without 
money, but who were actually in debt. Our ancestors had the 
oddest idea about these people who owed more money than 
they could pay. They seemed to think it was a crime for a man 
to be in debt. There are always millions of people who cannot | 
make enough money to live decently. li takes a great deal of 
money to live and to bring up a family. Our vagabond in the 
first chapter had a wife and a whole mule-load of children. 
The man who cannot make enough to support his family is 
unfortunate; it may not be his fault; perhaps he is not very 
bright, perhaps he is sick. At any rate he soon gets into debt, 
and our ancestors, thinking this was a crime, threw him into 
jail. Of course this accomplished nothing, as a man in jail 
- cannot work, and hence cannot begin to pay back what he 
owes. 

The debtor’s prison at the head of this chapter shows the 
misery of these people. A woman at the left has fainted and 
her fellow sufferers are trying to revive her. The man sitting 
at the right is being abused by the creditors to whom he owes 
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money. They seem to think that by putting him in prison and 
yelling at him they can get their money back. | 

But there were some people in England who realized that 
this was no way to get a man to work. They understood that 
perhaps it was not all a man’s fault if he could not make 
money. Among them was General James Oglethorpe, who sug- 
gested that if the King would give him some land in America 
he would take these poor debtors out to the New World and 
give them a chance to begin over again. He was granted 
territory in the unsettled region between the Carolinas and 
Florida. This he called “Georgia” after King George II, who 
eranted him the land. In 1733 the first shipload of debtors was 
released from prison and taken to America. 

In Georgia, General Oglethorpe founded the city of Savan- 
nah, and placed the debtors on small farms. In the picture 
on page 71 we can see some of the Georgia colonists cutting 
away the forest and building their new homes. In the back- 
ground, across the river, the land is marked off into regular 
squares, and the city was thus laid out. This design may still 
be seen in the modern city of Savannah. 

Oglethorpe’s idea was certainly a noble one, but it was a 
long time before the world learned that unfortunate people 
are not always to blame for their sad condition. We are only 
just beginning to understand that these poor people, and even 
real criminals, may be only sick people, who need kindness 
and medical attention, and that throwing them into jail does 
them no good. It usually only makes them worse. So America 
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has always been a place where a man could make a new start 
in life. Not many people from the debtor’s prisons ever came 
to America, but there were thousands who were faced with 
jail for debt who sold themselves as servants in order to get 


to the New World. 
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EncGLanp was far more interested in the products of the 
southern colonies than she was in those of the New Eng- 
land provinces. But to produce the sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
rice, and indigo, it was necessary to find a great supply of 
labor. For this purpose the Spaniards, as we have seen in 
the previous volume, began in the sixteenth century to bring 
Negroes from Africa. The practice was speedily adopted by 
the other nations. The trade was carried on in somewhat the 
following fashion: Someone in England would supply the 
money, with which a ship was fitted out in Massachusetts. The 
ship carried a cargo of several thousand gallons of New- 
England-made rum to the coast of Africa. There the New 
Englanders were met by African tribal chieftains, who gathered 
together hundreds of Negroes whom they had captured in their 
wars. These captives were sold to the New England captain in 
exchange for rum. He would pack on board his boat as many 
Negroes as he could carry, in the fashion shown in the picture 
on page 77. The cargo of unfortunate blacks was then taken to 
the West Indies and sold to work on the plantations. There the 
ship captain would take on board a cargo of molasses, made 
by the slave labor, which he would carry back to Massachu- 
setts. In New England the molasses was distilled into rum, 
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which was shipped off to Africa for more slaves, and the 
process began all over again. 

The profits of this transaction went to the man in London 
who originally supplied the money. Of course the New Eng- 
land liquor merchants made something out of it, as did the 
West Indian planters. The Africans got very little, for the 
warriors who sold the slaves speedily drank up the rum, for 
which they were no better off, and the slaves who were sold 
were simply condemned to a life of hard work. Perhaps this 
was better than the uncertain life of an African jungle, but 
the slaves were not brought to America primarily to improve 
their condition. 

The basis for this whole brutal business was, of course, the 
desire of human beings to make a profit and get rich. Some- 
one has to do the work by which wealth is produced, and in 
this case a great deal of the work was done by the Negroes, 
who were bought and sold like cattle and ordered to spend 
the rest of their lives raising sugar, rice, indigo, or tobacco. 

In this way the Negro came to America. He was not asked 
whether he wanted to come. He was brought by the white man, 
to do the white man’s work. The picture of the slave ship 
shows a callous disregard of the fact that Negroes are human 
beings. They were packed into the vessels like sardines. All 
that can be said in defense of this practice is that many of the 
white emigrants from Ireland who came to America in the 
eighteenth century were treated with equal brutality. On such 
a voyage as was made by these shiploads of unfortunates, it 
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was expected that about one tenth would die on the voyage. 
After the slaves got to the plantations, the planter was anxious 
to keep them alive as long as he could, that he might get as 
much work as possible from them. 

The slave trade cannot be defended, but it can be explained. 
Man’s greed for riches is nothing new in the history of the 
world. Slavery has existed from the very beginning of history, 
and ceased to exist in civilized countries only about a century 
ago. A hundred years is a short time in the span of human 
progress. The slaves were the laborers by whom wealth was 
produced, and the world still too often treats its laborers with 
a lack of feeling for which coming generations will undoubt- 
edly condemn us, as we are tempted to condemn the slave 
traders. 
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CHAPTER XVI: SPINNING WHEELS 


In exchange for the fish, whale oil, lumber, tobacco, indigo, 
rice, turpentine, and sugar sent by the colonies, England re- 
turned her manufactured goods. Of these, the most funda- 
mental was clothing. Of course the colonists spun their own 
yarn and wove their own cloth, but never in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply their demands. English and Scottish woolens 
had been famous for centuries, and are still the most desired 
of all the heavy fabrics. Our next pictures illustrate the manu- 
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facture of cloth, as it was done in colonial America, but more 
extensively in England of the eighteenth century. 

The sheep were first washed and sheared. The wool clipped 
from their backs was then prepared for spinning. This process 
of preparation was called carding. The object of combing, or 
“carding,” the wool was to make the fibres straight, and paral- 
lel to one another, just as a man combs his hair. The wool 
was now ready for the spinning wheel. 

To understand spinning, you should take in your hand a 
piece of raw wool. Raw cotton will do just as well. Pull it apart, 
and you will find that the mass separates quite easily. Twist 
the body of cotton several times, so that the twisted portion 
becomes quite hard. Now iry to pull it apart. You will find 
that it resists your efforts. That handful of cotton is a mass of 
tiny threads. Examined under a microscope, it will be seen 
that each thread has a multitude of scales upon it. When you 
twisted these thousands of threads together, the scales locked 
into one another, and formed a longer and stronger thread. 
That is what the woman at the spinning wheel, in the picture 
at the head of the chapter, is doing. The large wheel runs two 
small spindles, to be seen above it. These spindles whirl 
around and twist the thread out of the mass of raw wool or 
cotton above the spinning wheel. Thus has been made thread, 
or yarn, from the earliest time. 
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THE next process was preparing the yarn, or thread, for the 
weaver. If you will look at your handkerchief under a mag- 
nifying glass, you will see that it appears to be an interlacing 
of threads, half of which run one way, and the other half of 
which run across them. But they are all interwoven, like the 
strings of a tennis racket, so that each string goes over one 
cross thread and under the next. One of these sets of threads 
is called the warp, and the other is called the weft or woof. 

The picture, page 85, is an effort to show how the warp and 
the woof are woven into the network we call cloth. The par- 
ticular piece of cloth is going to be as long as the room in 
which it is made. The man at the right (Figure 1) is arranging 
on the wall the threads which are to form the warp. They run 
all the way down to the end of the room, and there are several 
sets of them. 

The frame (ABCD) is the same width and length as the 
cloth. The warp threads are then laid upon this frame, 
parallel to one another, and kept straight and separate by rods 
running across the frame. The other men (Figures 2 and 3) 
smear the warp with a glue, or “sizing,” to make it strong. The 
second set of men (Figures 4 and 5) are spreading the glue 
out evenly. The warp is now ready to receive the woof. 
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The machine (Figure 6) is the loom. The warp is fed into 
it from the right, in two parallel sets of threads. These warp 
threads pass on to the two small frames, connected with the 
ireadles, on which the weaver has his feet. The warp threads 
are so arranged that alternate threads pass through each frame. 
In this way, when the weaver steps on one treadle he throws up 
the alternate threads, a few inches above the other set. Next 
he has to put the cross thread, or woof, between these two sets 
of the warp. This he does with a shuttle. The shuttle is a small 
box, containing the quill or spool around which the woof has 
been rolled. He throws it from one side of the loom to the 
other, between the two sets of the warp, and, as it passes, the 
spool unwinds and leaves a piece of thread lying crosswise, 
across the warp. The weaver then shifts the two frames, throw- 
ing the upper threads of the warp down, and the lower threads 
up. He throws the shuttle across again, and another thread of 
the woof is in place. In this way the yarn is interlaced into a 
fine network, which is cloth. 

The work of spinning and weaving in colonial times was 
done in American homes. But in England in the eighteenth 
century there were perfected methods of spinning by water- 
driven machines, and there were invented power looms, which 
were moved first by water wheels and then by steam. As a 
result England could produce a hundred times as much cloth 
by her machine production as could the American making his 
homespun cloth. Moreover, the English and Scottish sheep, 
living in a raw and foggy climate, had better wool than Amer- 
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ican sheep. There was a great American demand for English 
clothes, and consequently, while America supplied England 


with raw material, England supplied the colonies with manu- 
factured goods. 
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So it came about that each part of the British Empire produced 
what the other parts needed. The colonists sent their sugar, 
wheat, lumber, tobacco, and other raw material to England; 
the mother country sent her woolens, hardware, and other 
manufactured goods to the colonies. This practice kept the 
riches of the British dominions inside the empire. The idea was 
generally accepted in Europe. Spain forbade other nations to 
trade with the Spanish colonies, because she wished to keep 
those colonial riches for herself. England’s wealth lay not in 
the gold and silver from her colonies, but in her foreign trade 
and her wool industry. During the time that England was busy 
with her great Civil War, the Dutch shipowners forged ahead 
in taking the business of carrying cargoes, particularly to the 
English colonies. In this way the Dutch made the money that 
Englishmen might have made. Similarly, the English wool 
merchants thought they were not selling enough of their cloth. 
The colonies were buying too much cloth from France and the 
Netherlands. 

In the year 1660 the British Parliament passed what is 
known as the great Navigation Act. Its purpose was to force 
the different parts of the empire, including the colonies, to 
confine their trade to English and colonial vessels. Hereafter 
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practically all colonial goods must go to Europe by way of 
England. All European and Asiatic goods coming to America 
must come by way of England. This, Parliament hoped, would 
force the colonies to help the English merchant fleet regain its 
lost preéminence, and make them send their wealth out in such 
a fashion as to increase the wealth of the empire, instead of 
adding to the riches of the Netherlands and France. 

Let us consider how this worked out. The picture on page 
89 is the London customhouse. The dock is covered with bar- 
rels and bales of goods. While his ship was being unloaded, the 
captain of a vessel from, let us say, Charleston had to go into 
the customhouse and pay a tax on whatever he had brought to 
England. If he wanted to carry the goods on to the Nether- 
lands, he had the delay and trouble of stopping in England to 
pay a tax, and then had to pay another tax in Amsterdam. The 
tax he paid in London did not enrich the South Carolina 
planter. It did not profit the Dutchman who bought the goods. 
It simply went to enrich England, who had done nothing to 
produce this wealth. 

If a Charleston merchant wished to buy some cloth and 
hardware in Europe, by the laws connected with the Navigation 
System he was forbidden to buy them except in England. He 
had to buy English woolens, even though French or Dutch 
woolens might be better and cheaper. The goods exported from 
England to the colonies were also subject to heavy export 
duties at the customhouse. When the Charleston sea captain 
wanted to leave England with a new cargo he had to go once 
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more to the customhouse and pay on what he was taking out 
with him. This Navigation System was not very satisfactory 
to the colonies. 

But the purpose of the Navigation Acts was not to please the 
colonies. As one of the Navigation Acts frankly stated, its aim 
was to keep the colonies dependent on the mother country, to 
give work to English seamen, to provide cargoes for English 
merchant ships, to force the colonies to buy English cloth 
instead of French cloth, and to make all the goods from the 
various parts of the empire pay their tribute at the London 
customhouse. This was splendid for the English merchants, 
but how about Charleston, or New York? 
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CHAPTER XIX: SMUGGLERS AND PRIVATEERS 


THERE was one way for the American colonists to avoid the 
- Navigation System. They could buy goods from merchant ves- 
sels which deliberately broke the law and refused to go to 
England. Such merchant vessels could and would, with equal 
boldness, neglect to pay a tax in Charleston and New York. 
Goods on which no tax had been paid could be sold more 
cheaply than those which had been brought into the country 
legally. The Americans speedily came to patronize the smug- 


elers and to buy smuggled goods. 
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Another factor contributed to help the Americans evade the 
Navigation System. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the four great maritime nations, England, France, 
Spain, and the Netherlands, were constantly at war with one 
another. An English sea captain could get permission from his 
government to turn his boat into a war vessel and capture 
French and Spanish ships. He then sold the cargo from these 
captured vessels for the benefit of himself and his crew. He 
was called a privateer, a patriot, a brave seaman fighting for 
his country. When the war was over he was expected to stop 
that kind of business. But he did not. He had been getting 
rich by selling captured cargoes in American ports, cargoes on 
which no tax had been paid to the London customhouse. The 
people of New York were perfectly willing to go on buying 
from him in time of peace. Sometimes he would turn into a 
smuggler and bring goods from abroad without any regard for 
the Navigation Acts. Often he would go right on capturing 
Spanish vessels. 

Now if it was profitable for the privateer to capture a Span- 
ish vessel, why should he not attack a Spanish town and get 
the goods at their source? During one of the wars between 
England and Spain, an English naval commander, Henry 
Morgan, did precisely this thing. He sailed boldly up to the 
Isthmus of Panama, across which had to pass the gold ship- 
ments from Peru to Spain, and destroyed the Spanish fleet 
anchored there. He then landed his men and marched overland 
to the city of Panama. The Spaniards attempted to defend 
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themselves, marshaling their troops for battle and preparing 
a great herd of cattle with which they proposed to stampede 
the oncoming Englishmen. There was a terrific battle outside 
the city of Panama, in which the forces of Morgan were vic- 
torious. The cattle were so confused by the noise of the con- 
flict that they fled in all directions, and did as much harm to 
the Spaniards as to the English. This herd may be seen on the 
left of the picture on page 95. The Spaniards were totally de- 
feated and the English entered the city, which they plundered 
and burned. Besides the treasure they secured a great quantity 
of “cloth, silk and linnen.” After treating the Spanish inhab- 
itants with great cruelty, Morgan withdrew his army to the 
boats and sailed away. : 

The “cloth, silk and linnen’’ could easily be sold in the 
colonial trade, and might ultimately reach Americans without 
ever having paid any duty in England. The kind of men who 
would burn a city and slaughter its inhabitants would not hes- 
itate to smuggle goods into the colonies, for after all, smug- 
gling was a less offense than stealing and killing. Moreover, 
in days when such an expedition as Morgan’s attack on Pan- 
ama was hailed as a great exploit by a brave and daring Eng- 
lishman, one could hardly expect the sober citizens of the 
North American ports not to buy goods which had been thus 
stolen from the Spaniards. The Navigation Acts certainly 
encouraged smuggling, and in many ways they encouraged 
actual piracy. 

This may not seem like a very gentlemanly business, and in 
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fact it was not. But before we criticize our ancestors too 
harshly, let us ask ourselves this question: Is it any better for 
men and women to-day to buy liquor which is smuggled into 
the United States by rum runners and bootleggers? 
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Many of these freebooters had their headquarters at Tortuga 
upon the island of Santo Domingo (“la Tortue” on LeClereq’s 
map, page 101). Nominally this place was under the control 
of France, but great numbers of English, as well as French 
adventurers, assembled there after their marauding expedi- 
tions. Upon the island were great herds of wild cattle. For a 
time the Tortugans were content to kill the cattle for the 
market. As may be seen in the picture on page 101, they had 
a peculiar way of smoking the beef, so that it could be shipped 
overseas. In the shed (H) a fire is burning, fed by wood and 
by fat swine, which were so common they could be used for 
fuel. Upon a shelf over the fire lie pieces of beef, cut from the 
wild cattle. In the smoke from the fire this meat was cured and 
dried, so that it would not spoil. The frame upon which this 
smoked meat was laid was called by the French a boucan, from 
which these freebooters came to be called “buccaneers.” [ is 
a skin from one of the slaughtered cattle, which is being tanned 
for leather. G is a typical buccaneer. Note the size of his gun. 

Sometimes, when the beef business was not profitable, a 
number of these buccaneers would get together, take a small 
ship, and sail out to look for a Spanish merchant vessel. When 
they found her they attacked at once, and with their huge 
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guns soon overawed the crew. They would steal the Spanish 
cargo and sail back to their island stronghold, to enjoy for a 
short time the fruits of their plunder. When they got ashore 
they would divide what they had stolen, so that each man 
would get his share. The picture of the “Buccaneers Dividing 
the Loot” shows how this was done. One man holds a Bible, 
upon which two others place their hands and take an oath that 
they will divide the plunder fairly and squarely. The pile of 
gold and silver they have taken from the Spaniards lies on the 
ground before them. 

Naturally the Spaniards got tired of this, and to get rid of 
the buccaneers they tried to kill all the cattle on the island of 
Santo Domingo. Far from dispersing the buccaneers, this fool- 
ish act drove them all to become full-fledged pirates, and they 
now spent all their time attacking and plundering Spanish 
vessels. 

A pirate is one who attacks a merchant vessel at sea, without 
authority from his government, and who does it solely for the 
purpose of getting rich. The privateers who went on capturing 
Spanish vessels when a war was ended were pirates. The buc- 
caneers, when they went regularly into the business of plun- 
dering Spanish commerce and sacking Spanish towns, not as 
soldiers, but solely to please themselves and get money, were 
also pirates. But in the seventeenth century it was sometimes 
very difficult to say what the difference was between privateers, 
buccaneers, and pirates. Sir Henry Morgan always tried to be 
respectable about it and to plunder Spaniards only in time of 
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war. Of course, it did not make any difference to a Spaniard 
whether he lost his home and his goods according to law or 
not. He lost them anyway, and he called all the French and 
English freebooters pirates. Similarly it made little difference 
to the people of Charleston or New York whether the stolen 
goods were captured in a fair fight or were the result of piracy. 
They wanted the “cloth, silk and linnen” anyway, and they 
could buy it more cheaply from a pirate than from an honest 
merchant because the pirate had paid no taxes at the London 
customhouse, or any other customhouse. 

When one of these freebooters sailed into an American port 
with a stolen cargo, the only person who was interested in 
seeing the law enforced was the royal governor. So, upon land- 
ing, the freebooter would call at once upon the governor. Of 
course, the governor should have asked him a lot of questions 
about where he got his cargo, and, finding it stolen, he should 
have thrown the freebooter into jail. But before he could ask 
any questions the freebooter would give the governor a hand- 
some share of the plunder. Perhaps he would offer the gov- 
ernor’s wife a magnificent pearl necklace, or a handful of 
‘diamond rings. Do you think the good lady would allow her 
husband to arrest such a gallant pirate ? Far from it. The 
pirate would be allowed to sell his goods to the townspeople; 
he would spend several days enjoying the life of a big city, 
and then he would get on his boat and sail away to attack 
another Spaniard. 
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CHAPTER XXI: THE CABIN IN THE WILDERNESS 


THE truth is that our ancestors had a rather hard time living 
at all, so if they bought smuggled goods and entertained 
pirates it was largely because they wanted things they did not 
have time to make. They were very busy conquering the wil. — 
derness, building homes, and incidentally fighting back the 
Indians. The Indians were perfectly willing to have the white 
men come to them and trade knives, hatchets, and blankets 
for beaver skins, just as the white men were willing to have 
the pirates come in and sell them cloth, silk, and linen. But 
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when the pirate finished his business he sailed away, whereas 
the white men who traded with the Indians were soon followed 
by a multitude of settlers, who wanted not only the Indian’s 
beaver skins, but also his lands. 

The Atlantic seacoast was soon taken up with farms, and 
newcomers had to go into the back country. We remember 
from John Foster’s map of New England how rapidly the in- 
terior of that region was filled with the towns of the white man. 
As more and more discontented people arrived in the New 
World they crowded out the old settlers, who emigrated farther 
into the wilderness. The first thing a settler had to do was to 
clear away the trees, that he might have room to build his 
home. The picture on page 105 shows a hillside which, until 
a short time before, had been covered with virgin forest. The 
settler chose the site for his home on a lake or river that would 
enable him to get back to civilization by boat. He would try to 
choose a spot through which a little stream ran down a hill into 
the near-by lake. On this watercourse he could construct a mill 
to grind his wheat or corn into flour, or to run a sawmill with 
which to prepare the lumber for building his house and barns. 
When the settler had cleared the land, as may be seen in the 
picture, he would erect the buildings necessary for his work. 
There is his house, and there his barn surrounded by a fence to 
keep the horses and cows from straying into the woods. 

His house was a log cabin, a simple structure containing a 
single room. For years he might live in this tiny cabin. Then, 
as his family grew up, he felt the need for more room. He built 
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another cabin, exactly like the first, beside it, separated by a 
narrow passageway a few feet wide. As he put the roof on the 
new cabin, he also roofed over the passageway. Then, when 
he put a second story on the two houses, the passage became 
the hallway downstairs. Thus it came about that in early Amer- 
ican houses one always entered a hallway which ran straight 
through the house to the back door, for this type of log-cabin 
construction became the form for our colonial architecture. 
The living rooms opened on the hallway from either side. 

This building of cabins in the wilderness made it easy for 
the Indians to resist the: gradual encroachment of the white 
man. As the red men found the whites penetrating ever more 
and more deeply into the Indian hunting grounds, the tribes 
of savages would band together and attack a lonely house. 
They would sneak up through the woods, shoot the farmer as 
he worked his fields, kill his wife and children, and burn his 
cabin. Sometimes, when the tribes were on the warpath, a 
friendly Indian, such as that pictured at the head of this chap- 
ter, would run on ahead and warn the settler. The white man 
could then gather up his family and take them to the nearest 
settlement, where there was a blockhouse into which all the 
whites could retire and resist the Indian attack. 
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CHAPTER XXII: THE BLOCKHOUSE AND 
THE SAWMILL 


At the head of the chapter is a blockhouse, of the type used 
in America in the colonial period. It is constructed of heavy 
logs, so thick that a musket ball could not penetrate its walls, 
nor could an Indian arrow pierce them. There are two floors, 
the upper one projecting out over the lower. The large win- 
dows marked A could be used as portholes through which 
cannon could be pointed. The narrow slits marked B were 
loopholes, through which muskets could be fired. C is the 
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door, and E is the ladder by which one might mount to the 
second floor. D is the chimney from the fireplace in the upper 
room. 

In case of an attack, the settlers would retire into such a 
blockhouse. The Indians would then try to burn it up by build- 
ing a fire against the wooden walls. The projecting upper floor 
contained a number of trapdoors, through which the settlers 
could then pour water on the fire below. Often the blockhouse 
was built over a well to provide water for just such an oc- 
casion. Next the Indians would tie balls of cotton to their 
arrows, light them, and shoot the blazing darts on top of the 
blockhouse. On the roof, near the peak, there were other trap- 
doors, through which the settlers could pour water over the 
roof to extinguish the flaming arrows. Often the blockhouse, 
as may be seen in the picture on page 109, was equipped with 
a cupola, which would protect the man putting out the fire 
on the roof. 

The erection of these log cabins and blockhouses was made 
possible by the vast quantities of timber in America. The 
Swedes who settled in the Delaware Valley brought with them 
the idea of the log cabin, a form of building to which they were 
accustomed. It was so well suited to America that the frontier 
settlers speedily adopted it for use in the New World. The 
great number of trees in America enabled the emigrants from 
Europe to build houses such as they knew in the Old World. 
In Europe to-day most nations have rigid laws against cutting 
down trees, except under proper supervision, and in many 
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countries whoever cuts down a tree must plant another. But 
Americans have had so much timber in their magnificent for- 
ests that they have been very wasteful of it. Even to-day in the 
suburban and country districts of America most of the houses 
are built of wood. 

In the preceding chapter we mentioned that the settler often 
chose to clear the land near a hillside where a stream and 
waterfall would turn his mill wheel. In the picture of the saw- 
mill, on page 111, there may be seen a small cataract, which 
provides the power for cutting up the logs. They are sawed 
lengthwise, the planks being carried off to the left, and the 
waste lumber, including the bark, sliding down the hill into 
the river, which carries it away. The newly cut planks may be 
seen carefully stacked on the river bank. 

The sawmill has played a conspicuous part in American 
history. From the earliest times quantities of lumber were 
shipped from New England and the Middle States to those 
Old World nations which had long since lost their forests. But 
the American lumber industry has not until recent times been 
conducted with any idea of saving the trees. In clearing the 
land, the farmer was more interested in getting open ground 
in which to plant corn than he was in preserving the forests. 
Hence, the lumber not required for building purposes would 
be burned up. 

The waste lumber from the sawmill was allowed to float 
down the river and was lost. It never occurred to the settlers 
that they might save that waste and burn it in their fire- 
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places. There was so much wood that the great problem was 
not how to save it, but how to get rid of it. 

Americans are beginning to wake up to the fact that their 
ereat forests are rapidly disappearing, and they are now 
passing laws for the protection and conservation of what is left. 
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CHAPTER XXIII: AFTERMATH OF AN INDIAN WAR 


THE Indians resisted the oncoming tide of white settlers in 
many fierce wars. Consider this from the Indian point of view. 
For centuries the red man had occupied the land, hunted in 
the forests, and tilled his little fields. He had not been civilized 
in our sense, but he had probably been quite as happy as the 
white man, for civilization is a cruel process which brings man 
as much unhappiness as happiness. The Indians realized that 
thousands upon thousands of white men were coming to 
America, taking the land, cutting down the forests, driving 
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out the animals they had hunted, and gradually forcing them 
away. What Indian would not fight back ? Moreover, the white 
men brought their strong liquor which they sold to the 
Indians, who promptly got drunk on it. Liquor demoralized 
the Indians and enfeebled their health. In his weakened con- 
dition the Indian contracted the white man’s diseases — small- 
pox, measles, and tuberculosis. Whenever the white man goes 
into a new land, he finds people unaccustomed to his diseases, 
and hence without the power of resisting them. When a people 
have had a disease for generations they develop a certain 
power of resistance to it. But the Indians, unaccustomed to 
these maladies, were unprotected, and died off by the thou- 
sands. Is it any wonder that many Indians wished the white 
man had never come ? 

Whenever the Indians attacked a white man’s village they 
would kill many of the settlers, but many they would take 
captive, and carry back with them to their villages. Here they 
might adopt the white men and women into their tribes and try 
to make Indians of them. White girls would often marry 
Indian men, and white children would be brought up by Indian 
women. 

In these wars the Indians were nearly always defeated. At 
the end of each war, there would be a peace conference of 
Indians and whites, in which they would declare that hereafter 
they would live quietly and not injure one another. Usually 
the Indians had to give up more land and give back their 
white prisoners. Such a meeting is pictured on page 117. The 
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white men at the left have just beaten the Indians in a war, 
and the Indians have come to ask for peace. One Indian is 
smoking the familiar calumet, or pipe of peace. Another has in 
his hand a beaded belt, called wampum, which he is going to 
give to the white men in token of friendship. With the Indian 
chief are a number of warriors who are anxiously waiting to 
hear what the white man has to say. These whites are English- 
men, and their commander, the man with the hat, is Colonel 
Bouquet, who has just defeated the red men in Western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 

Colonel Bouquet replied to the Indians, as usual, that they 
could have peace by giving up more land and returning the 
whites whom they held captive in their villages. This the 
Indians consented to do, and for several weeks thereafter they 
brought back group after group of men, women, and children. 
In the picture at the head of this chapter may be seen a num- 
ber of the white captives being returned to their friends. Of 
course there were many happy meetings; fathers found their 
long-lost children, and husbands recovered wives who had 
been captured months before. But in the midst of this happi- 
ness there was much distress. Many of the captives did not 
want to be returned to their friends. The children were 
puzzled. They had been living with the Indians so long that 
they did not wish to leave, just as a child may become so at- 
tached to its nurse that it weeps bitterly when the nurse leaves. 
Moreover, many of the white girls had married Indian men, 
and did not wish to leave their dusky husbands. Yet Colonel 
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Bouquet cruelly insisted that they should do so. Wars, in no 
matter what cause, always bring unhappiness to women and 
children. Whoever wins, the women and children of both sides 


always lose. 
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CHAPTER XXIV: WARS FOR WEALTH 


To the idea of forming a self-sufficient commercial empire, as 
mentioned in Chapter XIX, there was given the general name 
of “mercantilism.” Spain and France adopted the same prin- 
ciples with regard to their colonies. Each nation, or empire, 
was supposed to produce within itself everything which was 
needed to make it rich and powerful, and it should do nothing 
to help other nations get rich. To-day we have a similar idea, 
which we call “‘protection.’”’ By means of a “protective tariff,” 
Americans are forced to buy American goods instead of foreign 
goods, even when the foreign goods may be cheaper and better. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries each nation strove 
to keep out foreign wares, and to acquire additional colonies 
for the sake of getting more raw material. Of course, the 
nations thus competing for gain would come into conflict with 
one another. From such conflicts war inevitably resulted. The 
picture of the attack on Fort Nelson, on page 123, illustrates 
the motives for such a war. 

The English, as well as the French, wanted a share in the 
fur trade. Since the French held the Great Lakes, the English 
went far to the north and occupied the shores of Hudson Bay. 
Here they built a trading post and a fort. When, in the late 
seventeenth century, England and France were at war, a 
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French warrior, Sieur d’Iberville, commanded a small French 
fleet with which he harried the English settlements on the coast 
of North America. He then decided to pursue the Englishman 
even into the far recesses of Hudson Bay. There he found some 
English ships, which he destroyed. He then landed his men 
and guns on the shore and set to work to attack the fort. The 
English Fort Nelson was a stockaded wooden structure, as may 
be seen on the left of the picture. On the right is the French 
camp. 

At the point marked C, d’Iberville placed a mortar gun, 
with which he shot red-hot balls into the fort. These smoking © 
missiles may be seen hurtling through the air. Some of them 
landed on the wooden buildings of the fort, which soon caught 
fire. This obliged the British to surrender their fort and their 
fur trade in the northern part of America. Thus even a remote 
corner of the world was worth fighting for if one nation be- 
lieved it could thereby injure the commerce of another. 

These wars for wealth were to a great extent conducted on 
the sea, and each maritime nation built a fleet of war vessels 
to destroy the colonies and the commerce of its rivals. Such a 
ship may be seen in our picture of the “‘one hundred and four 
gun’”’ boat on page 125. It has been drawn in such fashion 
that we may examine its interior. The hold is filled with sup- 
plies, barrels of water, and bags of biscuit, casks of gunpowder 
and ship’s stores. But the three upper decks are loaded with 
guns. From each porthole there is pointing the muzzle of a 
cannon. Each nation tried to outbuild the other, to construct 
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WARS FOR WEALTH 


more and larger and heavier ships, so that in time of war it 
could more easily defeat its enemies. 

The worst thing about these wars was that they seldom 
settled anything. Each one cost far more in human lives, 
money, and commerce than any nation ever got out of it. It 
would require months of labor and thousands of dollars to 
build such a war vessel as is seen in our picture, but it could be 
destroyed in half an hour, and its crew might perish in the 
destruction. The greed for money seems so innate in the 
human being that he will risk a war, even a war in which he 
loses everything, for the sake of getting the other man’s trad- 
ing post. 

So it came about that during these centuries England, 
France, Spain, and the Netherlands spent most of their time 
fighting to see which one would be able to monopolize the 
commerce and the colonies of the American continent. Spain 
was able to hold most of her possessions in South America, 
but got no large section of North America, north of the Rio 
Grande. The Dutch were driven from North America, as we 
have seen, and by the eighteenth century the contest for that 
continent had narrowed down to a fight between the French 
and the English. 

Although these wars were nominally struggles between 
European countries, a great deal of the fighting was done in 
America, and American soldiers were used to help the British. 
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CHAPTER XXV: THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 


Four times between 1697 and 1763 France and England went 
to war to decide who should control North America. The Eng- 
lish colonies stretched down the Atlantic Coast from New- 
foundland to the Carolinas. Back of them and inland were the 
lands claimed by the French in the great valleys of the Lakes 
and the Mississippi. North, along the St. Lawrence, were the 
French towns of Quebec and Montreal. To the south was 
Florida, still held by Spain, with the city of St. Augustine, the 
first city built by white men in what is now the United States. 

The lines which divided the lands of England, France, and 
Spain were very uncertain. Because of this uncertainty, these 
nations spent a hundred years fighting to settle the question. 
Canada, New France, and Louisiana are far more extensive 
than the English colonies, but they never held the large and in- 
creasing population that inhabited thecolonies of Great Britain. 
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The final struggle came in 1754, when a young Virginia 
colonel, George Washington, started toward Lake Erie to stop 
the French from coming into the lands which Virginia claimed 
as its own. The French soon drove Washington back into 
Virginia and started a regular campaign to end the English 
pretensions in America. Upon Lake Frontenac (Ontario) the 
English had established an important trading post, Fort Os- 
wego, pictured at the head of this chapter. There was a garrison 
of English troops; there were the houses of the traders, and 
shipyards from which went the English vessels that brought 
in the furs from the Indians. The great French general, Mont- 
calm, brought an army down from Fort Frontenac, and seized 
the high bluffs to the right in the picture. From this elevation 
he bombarded the English fort, which was soon obliged to 
surrender (1756). 

Montcalm then pushed on to Lake Champlain (seen near 
the N in the word “‘N. York” on the map). Here the French 
had built Fort Ticonderoga. A few miles to the south was the 
English Fort William Henry. War vessels were stationed in 
front of the fort to defend it, and great stores of ammunition 
were accumulated to protect the English frontier. Montcalm 
boldly attacked the fort and captured it. He permitted the 
garrison to march away, but as they did so, Montcalm’s savage 
Indian allies rushed at the defenseless Englishmen and killed 
a great number. 

Now the whole English frontier was exposed to merciless 
attacks from the French and Indians. The English settlements 
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were burned, and the settlers murdered in their fields. Terror 
spread up and down the country, and it began to seem that 
the French might drive the English into the sea. But in this 
crisis there came forward a great English statesman, William 
Pitt, who organized new English armies and sent them out to 
America. Meantime, it had been borne in upon the colonies 
that they must do something to help themselves. They sec- 
onded Pitt’s efforts and raised American armies to fight with 
the British in the defense of their homes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI: THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
ENGLISH—SPEAKING PEOPLES 


ANOTHER battle was fought on Lake George which resulted in 
an American victory over the French and Indians. It typifies 
the methods of fighting prevalent in those days. At the outset 
the Americans marched into an ambush of French and Indians. 
As the column of troops moved up the road, the French began 
shooting at them from both sides. The head of the column 
scattered into the bushes and returned the fire, but they soon 
realized they would be defeated, because the French were 
shooting from behind trees. Therefore the Americans fell back 
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to the shore of the lake. There, the American commander, Sir 
William Johnson, protected his camp. He drew his wagons 
and cannon into the middle of the camp, and constructed a 
breastwork of logs around the tents. Then he placed his 
cannon so as to defend the rude fortification. Soon the French 
and Indians came sneaking up through the woods — quite 
sure they could drive the Americans into the lake. They were 
met by a fierce musketry fire from the American riflemen, and 
the roar from the American cannon behind the log fence. All 
day long the fight continued, until the French were so 
weakened that they began to retreat. Then the Americans 
leaped over their wooden wall and pursued, surrounded, and 
captured most of the French, including their commander, 
Baron Dieskau. 

By 1759 the new English armies raised by Pitt began to 
arrive. One expedition marched out through Pennsylvania and 
captured the French Fort Duquesne at the source of the Ohio 
River. This they renamed Fort Pitt, and here grew the modern 
city of Pittsburgh. Another English and American army re- 
captured Fort Oswego, and then sailed across the lake 
(Ontario) and captured the French stronghold at Fort 
Frontenac. Yet another expedition recaptured Fort William 
Henry and prepared to attack Fort Ticonderoga, when the 
French hastily withdrew to Canada. Soon there was nothing 
left to the French except their cities of Montreal and Quebec 
on the St. Lawrence River. 

A great English fleet, carrying an army under the command 
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of General Wolfe, sailed up the St. Lawrence and anchored 
just below the walls of Quebec. For some weeks there was 
desultory fighting, but the English could make no headway 
against the skillful Montcalm. Finally Wolfe decided on a 
daring experiment. The picture on page 133 illustrates what 
he did. In the background are the houses and spires of Quebec. 
Before it lay the English fleet. Wolfe put his soldiers on boats 
and moved them up the river, past the city, to the highland, 
which may be seen in the foreground of the picture. Here the 
troops landed and climbed up the steep bank to the plateau 
above. Now the English army was behind Quebec. Montcalm 
hurried the French troops around the city and the two armies 
met in a fierce battle on the Plains of Abraham. 

At the end of the day, the British were completely victorious, 
but both the brave generals, Montcalm and Wolfe, were killed. 
Shortly after, the English entered Quebec in triumph. A few 
weeks later they captured Montreal, and the French empire in 
America was at an end. 

In 1763, the French and English signed a treaty of peace 
at Paris, whereby the English secured all of North America 
east of the Mississippi River. The land to the west of the 
Mississippi was given to Spain. Now there was no longer any 
threat of French invasion and the colonies along the coast 
could settle down to an era of peaceful progress, uninter- 
rupted by the marauding exploits of their neighbors. The 
great conflict was over, and North America was in a fair way 
to becoming an English-speaking continent. 
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WHEN peace was restored to America at the end of the French 
and Indian War (1763), it was supposed that at last the 
English colonies would be satisfied. After a century of fighting, 
all of North America, from the Atlantic westward to the 
Mississippi, belonged to England. The menace of the French 
had gone, and with it, it was fondly hoped, would go the 
terror of constant attacks on the cabins in the wilderness. But 
the trouble with a war is this: when it is over, someone has to 
pay for it. During every war England spent millions upon her 
armies and navies. Millions had to be borrowed to pay for the 
powder, shot, and other supplies with which the war was 
fought. After the war, that money had to be paid back to the 
bankers who lent it to the government of England. The only 
way a nation can pay its bills under these circumstances is to 
tax its own people to get more money. So the English Govern- 
ment began to lay taxes to get enough money to repay what it 
had borrowed during the war. 

The man whose task it was to find the money was George 
Grenville, the Chanceller of the Exchequer. It occurred to him 
that the war had been fought, among other things, to save 
America. Why should not the people in the American colonies 
pay part of the bill ? He saw that the Navigation Acts were 
not being obeyed, that goods were being smuggled into 
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America without paying the taxes either in England or in the 
colonies. Why not insist that the law be enforced ? Why not 
collect the money from the Americans by making them obey 
the laws ? So he tried to do it. The Americans, accustomed to 
years of cheap goods bought from smugglers, raised a storm 
of protest against obeying the Navigation Acts. But Grenville 
paid no attention to them. Instead he prepared to lay another 
tax. 

The body in England that imposed taxes was Parliament. 
This body was composed of the King, the House of Lords, who 
represented the great landlords, and the House of Commons, 
who were supposed to represent all other Englishmen. Gren- 
ville’s idea of taxing America seemed to Parliament to be a 
good way of raising money. So they passed a law that all paper 
used in America for writing legal documents, printing news- 
papers and pamphlets and certain kinds of books should bear 
the King’s stamp. The stamp had to be paid for by Americans, 
and the money would be used to pay for the late war. 

In the picture of Parliament, on page 137, the King may be 
seen seated on his throne in the far end of the room. On the 
benches to the left are the Lords Temporal, representing the 
landed aristocracy. On the right are the Lords Spiritual, the 
bishops of the Church of England. Standing in the foreground 
are the members of the House of Commons. These men repre- 
sented England. They thought they represented the whole 
empire, including the colonies. Therefore they passed the 
Stamp Act, laying a tax upon the American colonies. 
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There was a time when the King thought that he alone had 
the power to tax. He used to ask the Lords and Commons to 
give him the money with which to fight wars. Inasmuch as it 
was their money for which he was asking, Parliament some- 
times refused. In fact, that was one of the causes of the Great 
Civil War which we noticed in King Charles’s time. As time 
went on the power to tax came into the hands of Parliament. 
So the tax bills began, “We, Your Majesty’s Lords and Com- 
mons, do hereby grant you our money.” It became a funda- 
mental rule that no Englishman should pay a tax to which he 
had not consented through Parliament. 

When Parliament decided to tax America they met and 
passed a law which began, “We, Your Majesty’s Lords and 
Commons, do hereby grant you’”—what ? Their money ? By 
no means. This time they granted the King the money of 
America. The only trouble with the picture of Parliament is 
that there is not a single American present, to say whether or 
not he consented to being taxed. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII; REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT 


It was probably perfectly reasonable to ask the Americans to 
help pay for the French and Indian War. But they were 
already angry at Grenville’s attempt to collect the custom 
duties, and now they flatly refused to pay the stamp tax. Some 
said they would stop using paper rather than buy any with the 
King’s stamp. They had not been asked whether they wanted 
the stamp tax. They said, quite rightly, that it had been settled 
that no Englishman should pay a tax unless he had consented. 
If the King wanted money he should ask their Parliaments for 
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it, just as he asked his Parliament in England. Each colony 
had its own litile parliament. Unless the taxes were laid by 
iheir own legislatures, they would not pay. 

This puzzled the English Parliament very much. They had 
been passing laws that taxed America when they passed the 
Navigation Acts, yet the Americans had not protested very 
much. If Parliament could pass laws taking the American 
money at their customhouses, whenever goods were brought 
into America, why could not Parliament pass a law taxing 
them on the paper they used? It was very perplexing to Par- 
liament. They thought the Americans most unreasonable. It 
happened that one of the wisest of Americans, Benjamin 
Franklin, was in England at the time. Parliament called him 
before them and asked him why Americans who had not ob- 
jected to the Navigation Act now objected to the Stamp Act. 

Franklin did not like to reply that the Americans simply did 
not obey the Navigation Act, that they were a nation of 
smugglers and people who bought smuggled goods. That 
would not have sounded very well. So he replied in effect, 
“Yes, we did not oppose the Navigation Acts, which were 
passed without our consent, but if you try to force this Stamp 
Act maybe we will say that you had no right to pass the Navi- 
gation Acts, and maybe we will refuse to obey them too.” This 
gave Parliament something more to think about. Some Eng- 
lishmen, including William Pitt, said that America was quite 
right, that the English Parliament had no right to tax the 
colonists. 
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When the Americans refused to buy paper, they also began 
to refuse to buy other English goods. Whereupon the mer- 
chants began to get worried. They were losing business. So 
they went to Parliament and said, in effect, “Here, you are 
ruining our business. These Americans are refusing to buy our 
woolen goods and our hardware. If you insist on trying to 
collect that stamp tax, you will deprive us of our trade with 
the colonies, and we will lose money.” In the face of this oppo- 
sition, Parliament decided to retreat, and so they repealed the 
Stamp Act (1766). But they did it with very bad grace. In- 
stead of admitting that they had made a mistake, they passed 
another act in which they said they had a right to lay such a 
tax if they wanted to. In fact, they behaved very much like the 
small boy who has done something bad, and is compelled to 
say he is sorry. After he has been forced to apologize, he 
makes a face and says, “I will do it again.” 

The truth was that many Englishmen could not understand 
that the colonies had now grown up, that the Englishmen who 
had emigrated to the New World had made a New England 
with its own government, which did not propose any longer to 
be ruled by Lords and Commons sitting three thousand miles 
away. Neither could Parliament understand that America had 
been settled by people who left England because they were 
discontented with the English Government and English society. 
These restless malcontents did not propose to have the Eng- 
land they had left behind follow them overseas and impose its 
laws upon them. Franklin’s advice to Parliament was not to 
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press matters, lest the Americans refuse to obey anything 
England ordered. But this was wisdom the British Parliament 
could not comprehend. They were more disturbed by the pro- 
tests of the English merchants who were losing business be- 
cause of the Stamp Act than they were by all the arguments of 
Franklin and the other Americans. 

Of course there were great celebrations in America at the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. William Pitt was applauded as the 
friend of America, and more Pittsburghs, Pittsfields, Pitts- 
boros, and Pittstons were named after him. For the time being 
America forgot about the bad grace with which Parliament 
repealed the Stamp Act. 
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CHAPTER XXIX: DISORDER AND RIOT 


THE British Parliament ought to have known enough to stop 
any further efforts to rule the colonies against their will. If 
Parliament had taken Pitt’s advice there would have been no 
more such laws. But in the very next year (1767) new tax 
bills were passed, whereby the colonists were compelled to pay 
a duty on certain things they had to import from England, 
principally paint, glass, and tea. Moreover, the English Gov- 
ernment redoubled its efforts to collect the ordinary customs 
duties. It realized that to enforce these laws it would be neces- 
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sary to send an army to America, and in 1768 two regiments 
of British troops were landed at Boston. 

Now Boston had seen British soldiers before. In every 
colonial war the city had welcomed the red-coated warriors 
who came to protect their homes against the French and 
Indians. But now the soldiers came to take their money away 
from them. Americans do not like to be ordered around by 
soldiers. Consequently the people of Boston soon hated the 
very sight of a red coat. Older men stayed at home and 
grumbled. But the young people were not so self-controlled. 
Mobs followed the soldiers around the streets, yelling at them, 
abusing them, throwing stones and oyster shells at them. The 
red uniform was a splendid mark for a small boy with a rock 
in his hand. Like American boys to-day, they shouted at the 
men they hated and called them “lobsters.” 

What happened may be seen from the picture (page 147) 
which Paul Revere drew of the event. One evening in March of 
1770, a group of British soldiers had been driven to despera- 
tion by the abuse of the Boston mob. There was snow on the 
ground, and the British guard at the customhouse found it- 
self pelted with snowballs. Perhaps some soldier got hit with a 
snowball that had a stone in it. Perhaps one of them was hit by 
an overripe vegetable. At any rate, the British were really 
alarmed and began to fire at the mob. In a few minutes King 
Street was strewn with dead and dying citizens of Boston. The 
British captain, who may be seen in the picture rushing up 
behind his men, was much excited. He did not want the men 
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to shoot, and he really tried to prevent them from doing so. 
But the soldiers were mad with the insults to which they had 
been subjected, and feared the mob might have guns. 

There is something to be said for the British. They had 
endured a good deal from that American mob, and the mob 
deserved to be punished for its outrageous conduct. But that 
made no difference. You may take away a man’s money; he can 
make some more. But if you kill a man you cannot bring him 
back to life. The people of Boston demanded the withdrawal 
of the troops, and the governor promptly sent them down to an 
island in the harbor to prevent any more mischief. Meantime 
the soldiers who had shot the people in King Street were 
brought to trial. Two able Boston lawyers, Josiah Quincy, and 
John Adams, who was destined to become President of the 
United States, defended the British soldiers to make sure they 
got a fair trial. The British captain was acquitted, but some of 
the soldiers were convicted and punished. 

Many of the sober and serious-minded citizens of Boston 
felt that the British were not really to blame, and so the affair 
might have died down. But Parliament would not let the 
Americans alone, and its next act was a very foolish one. It 
offended the American merchants, the steady business men — 
not the kind of people who run about the streets calling the 
soldiers insulting names and pelting them with rotten eggs. 
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CHAPTER XXX: TEA PARTIES 


AMERICAN merchants, like all business men, wanted to make 
money. Far out in the East Indies, where the spices came from, 
a number of English merchants had established the British 
East India Company, whose business it was to bring the spices, 
the tea, and other oriental products to England. American 
merchants had to go to London every year to buy tea which 
they, in return, brought to America and sold to the colonial 
tea drinkers. In 1773, the East India Company discovered that 
it had brought too much tea to England; its warehouses in 
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London were overflowing with the surplus. Parliament thought 
it would be a good idea to send that extra tea to America, and 
sell it directly to the colonists. A number of the great East 
India merchants sat in Parliament, and they got a law passed 
to do just this thing, and thus cut out the extra expense of sell- 
ing it through the American merchants. By removing the profit 
the latter would make, the East India Company would sell more 
cheaply than the American merchants, even cheaper than the 
smugglers. Surely, it was thought, the Americans would be 
willing to buy their goods for less money. 

But the Americans did not feel that way about it. In the 
first place, they would have to pay a tax on the tea. That ex- 
cited the mob, just as had the Stamp Act. In the second place, 
it would put the American tea merchants out of business for 
the time being. That angered the American business men. If 
Parliament could take the profits away from the American 
merchants in one thing, Parliament might then try another, 
and soon all American business would be ruined. So the mer- 
chants and the mob joined forces. What happened may be seen 
in the picture on page 151. A lot of high-spirited and adven- 
turous youngsters decided it would be a fine lark to destroy 
the tea. The merchants feared that if the tea were landed, their 
customers would certainly buy it from the East India Com- 
pany, because it was cheaper than the tea the colonial mer- 
chants had for sale. When the tea ships arrived a lot of men 
disguised themselves as Indians, boarded the tea ships, and 
threw the tea into the harbor. : 
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In the picture of the “Boston Tea Party,” the two men 
standing upon the dock represent the two groups of Ameri- 
cans. The man waving his hands is doubtless one of the mob, 
who is yelling and cheering as his friends throw the tea into 
the water. He is enjoying the excitement. Next to him stands 
a more serious person, probably one of the merchants. He is 
not making any noise, but he is very much pleased. That is the 
tea with which the East India Company and the English Par- 
liament proposed to steal his profits. He rather liked to have 
the mob teach Parliament a lesson. He is too dignified to shriek 
with delight as each chest of tea splashes into the water, but 
if we could see his face we should see that he is smiling 
broadly. 

Other tea ships arrived at the same time in other American 
ports. The Philadelphians sent the tea back. The Charles- 
tonians landed the tea and stored it in damp cellars where it 
mouldered until unfit for sale or use. In North Carolina, at 
Edenton, the wives of the patriots held a meeting which is 
known as the “Edenton Tea Party.” At the head of the chapter 
is an English cartoon or caricature, in which the artist (an 
Englishman ) tried to ridicule these good ladies. Nevertheless, 
when women get together and say they will drink no East 
Indian Company tea, and, what is more important, agree not 
to buy any English cloth, the matter must be considered seri- 
ously. After all, it is the women who do the shopping, and 
these women of North Carolina were influenced by a higher 
patriotism, for they could really have saved money had they 
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bought the East India tea. In Boston the merchants wanted to 
kill competition, but in Edenton the tea drinkers themselves 


agreed to sacrifice their own convenience that they might re- 
buke Parliament. 
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CHAPTER XXXI: THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION 


ONE must never think that all Americans wanted to be liber- 
ated from the British Empire. There were thousands of Ameri- 
cans who really and sincerely loved the mother country, and 
could not bear the idea of deserting her. When Parliament 
levied the stamp tax on paper, the Americans refused to use 
paper. When the tax was levied on tea, Americans stopped 
drinking tea. When the taxes were placed on goods brought 
into America, Americans stopped buying British goods. They 
thought in this way to hurt the English merchants who were 
irying to sell these things. But they could not hurt the English 
unless all the Americans played together, and unless all of 
them refused to buy what England wanted to sell. 

There were some colonists who insisted that England was 
right, and they said, in effect, ““We think our fellow Americans 
are wrong. We will not help them boycott English goods. We 
will go right on buying, just as we have always done.” Natur- 
ally the American mob became very angry at these men who 
were loyal to England. The rougher element in the mob de- 
cided to force the loyalists to stop buying English wares. In the 
picture on page 157 may be seen what happened to a loyalist. 
He was chased into his house by the mob, who followed him 
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even upstairs into his bedroom. There they tied him up and 
threw him out the window into a cart, waiting below. Behind 
the cart is a woman holding a tub full of hot tar. One of the 
men is smearing the tar on the poor loyalist. Another woman 
has a basket full of feathers. When the loyalist is covered with 


TARRING AND FEATHERING A LOYALIST 


tar, they will dump him into the feathers. One can easily 
imagine the result. If the loyalist is not badly hurt by this 
punishment, he will be so humiliated and ridiculed that he 
will wish he had never bought any British goods. In this way 
ihe mob tried to force everyone to agree with them. 
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One of the interesting things about this picture is the group 
at the right. Here a gentleman and two fine ladies are standing 
by. They are not vulgar and common, like the women on the 
left, who have the tar and feathers. But these gentlefolk are 
not the least bit concerned at the brutality of what is going on. 
In fact, they think it is rather funny. This shows that the 
American Revolution was not solely the work of the mob. The 
higher classes were perfectly willing to let the mob indulge in 
this kind of thing. 

So too, in the caricature of a parliamentary conference, on 
page 159, we can see that England was divided on the subject. 
The group on the left are the King’s friends who want to force 
America to behave. The man with the fat cheeks and the hair 
brushed back from his forehead is the leader of the King’s 
forces in Parliament, Lord North. At the head of the table is 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Bathurst, who is dismally waving 
his arms, and pointing to the map of America, which seems to 
be on fire. He is trying to tell Parliament that America is in 
the flames of revolt. On the right is the group which sympa- 
thized with the colonies. The man with the huge nose is 
probably Charles James Fox, who was always telling the King 
it was quite wrong to try to coerce America. Next to him, the 
cross-eyed gentleman is John Wilkes, who sympathized with 
America, and who had already been in jail for criticizing the 
King and his ministers. The man in the long robes is the 
learned Judge, Lord Camden, always on the American side, 
while behind Camden is Edmund Burke, another sympathizer. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION 


Englishmen, could not agree on what they should do with 
America, any more than Americans could agree on what they 
should do with England. The patriotic Americans tarred and 
feathered the loyalists; the two sets of English leaders made 
speeches at one another. This does not sound very sensible, 
but it is precisely the way human beings have always behaved. 
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CHAPTER XXXII: THE NINETEENTH OF APRIL 


THE Boston Tea Party caused a great commotion on both 
sides of the water. Some of the British realized they had gone 
too far. But the East India merchants sitting in Parliament 
demanded that America should be punished. They forced the 
English Government to send more troops out to Boston. Then 
the Americans began to raise armies. This worried the Ameri- 
can merchants, for they had not intended to bring on a real 
war. War destroys commerce, and it was by commerce that the 
American merchants made their money. To their astonish-— 
ment, the merchants found that, having helped to start the 
disorder, they could not stop it. Some of the higher classes, 
who stood by and laughed when the mob tarred and feathered 
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the loyalist, now actively joined the mob and began to drill 
troops and buy gunpowder. 

When the new British troops arrived in Boston, they were 
put under the command of the British General Gage, then gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Gage realized that he had better 
destroy those stores of American gunpowder, or the Americans 
would be shooting at him. The Americans suspected he would 
try to do this and set men to watch him. 

At this point you ought to stop and read Longfellow’s 
familiar poem, “The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.” Paul 
Revere was one of the men who was appointed to watch the 
British. On the night of the eighteenth of April, 1775, he sat 
by his horse at Charlestown, watching the lights of Boston 
across the water. Suddenly two bright lanterns flashed out 
from the steeple of the Old North Church. This was the signal 
which had been arranged by the patriots in Boston to warn 
Revere that the British army was leaving Boston and coming 
across the Bay toward him. Some miles back of him lay the 
town of Concord, where the Americans had stored their 
precious powder. Paul Revere leaped on his horse and rode 
furiously to Concord to warn the Americans to get their ammu- 
nition out of the way. On his way he roused the little town of 
Lexington. The American soldiers jumped from their beds, and 
seized their guns. If the British were going to destroy the 
powder, someone was going to get hurt. 

Early in the morning of the nineteenth of April, the British 
marched into the town of Lexington. There they found a body 
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of American soldiers drawn up. What happened next has 
always been a question. But when two armies meet, each de- 
termined to have its own way, someone is going to shoot. 

In the background of the picture of the Battle of Lexington, 
on page 165, one can see the British troops plodding on their 
dusty way toward Concord. A part of the British army left the 
road and faced the Americans. In a few minutes both sides 
were shooting furiously at one another. The British were well 
disciplined troops, and their regular volleys soon dispersed 
the poorly trained American militia. The Americans may be 
seen retreating at the left, and leaving the ground strewn with 
dead and dying victims of the British guns. 

But if the British won this battle at Lexington, they soon 
found a different reception at Concord. Here was a greater 
number of Americans, drawn up behind a bridge. Again a 
battle ensued, but this time the Americans stood firm. The 
British found that the American farmers were shooting them 
to pieces. The British commander decided it was high time for 
him to be getting back to Boston, so he ordered his troops to 
retreat. Then the real fight began. The Americans hid behind 
trees and rocks, from which concealment they shot at the 
British as they retired. Hundreds of Americans had been com- 
ing in from the surrounding country. They too posted them- 
selves behind trees and rocks and picked off the British as 
they retreated. 

The British soon decided they had better hurry. They pre- 
served their order, but they certainly lost no time in getting 
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back to Boston. Occasionally a few British soldiers would halt 
and go into a field alongside the road, in order that they might 
get closer to the Americans and return the fire. But they could 
not see the Americans, and in a minute the whole detachment 
of British would be scrambling under the nearest gate to get 
back to the main road and join in the general retreat. The 
picture at the head of this chapter seems admirably to express 
the end of the nineteenth of April. 

_ After serious losses, the British did finally get back to their 
headquarters. What a night it must have been in Boston! The 
soldiers were probably too tired to think. But the British 
officers were worried. Here on the first day of the American 
Revolution, a lot of farmers had shot to pieces the flower of 
His Majesty’s army! 
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In 1774, the American colonies had sent representatives to 
meet in Philadelphia, and decide what should be done to meet 
the English aggression. They were called the First Continental 
Congress, because they represented the colonies on the con- 
tinent of North America, and did not include the West Indies. 
They planned to meet again in 1775, but as they were getting 
ready for the second meeting there came the news of Lexington 
and Concord. When the Continental Congress met a second 
time in Philadelphia, they were confronted with this question: 
Should they now submit, or should they fight ? 

Meantime the people of New England had decided to go 
ahead and fight anyway. American soldiers came in from New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. The colonial army 
was flung in a line around Boston, so that General Gage could 
not even get out to forage for his men. In those days Boston 
was on a peninsula of land, to the north of which lay Charles- 
town. The positions of the two towns may be seen in the pic- 
ture on page 171. 

Having shut the British up in Boston, the Americans 
advanced boldly to the land back of Charlestown, where, 
on the night of the sixteenth of June, 1775, they built a 
fort. When the British awoke on the morning of the seven- 
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teenth, they realized that the guns from the American fort 
-above Charlestown might well throw shot into the town 
of Boston itself. They must capture that fort, and do it at 
once. 

As may be seen from the picture, the British ferried their 
troops from Boston over to the Charlestown side, formed in 
line near the shore below the Americans, and began to attack. 
The right of the British line was commanded by General Howe, 
who led his troops up the hill toward a rail fence, behind which 
lay the Americans. On their approach, the British Light In- 
fantry were met by a murderous fire from the Americans. They 
suffered a terrible loss and retired out of gunshot. Meantime, 
the British General Pigot, who was to attack the fort on the 
left, had notified Howe that he could not advance until the 
Americans were driven from Charlestown. Thereupon the 
British war vessels opened fire with red-hot shot, and soon set 
the town on fire. Charlestown may be seen in flames in the 
picture. Pigot then led his men straight toward the American 
fort. 

At this point let us permit the American commander, 
Colonel Prescott, to tell his own story. ““The enemy advanced 
and fired very hotly on the fort, and meeting with a warm 
reception, there was a very smart firing on both sides. After a 
considerable time, finding our ammunition was almost spent, 
I commanded a cessation till the enemy advanced within 
thirty yards, when we gave them such a hot fire that they 
were obliged to retire nearly one hundred and fifty yards be- 
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fore they could rally and come again to the attack. Our ammu- 
nition being nearly exhausted, could keep up only a scattering 
fire. The enemy, being numerous, surrounded our little fort, 
began to mount our lines, and enter the fort with their bayo- 
nets. We were obliged to retreat through them, while they kept 
up as hot a fire as it was possible for them to make.” The 
Americans were obliged to leave the fort they had so valiantly 
defended, and thus ended the fight which is known in history 
as the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Although the British had won the fort, they had suffered 
such terrific losses, particularly among their officers, that they 
did not pursue the Americans, who moved back to their camp 
at Cambridge on the other side of Boston. Here, during the 
summer, more and more troops poured in from the other 
colonies. 

In July came General George Washington, the Virginia 
soldier, whom the Congress had appointed as Commander 
in Chief of the American armies. He drew the American 
lines ever more closely around Boston, and finally fortified the 
heights of Dorchester, south of Boston, which are similar 
to the heights above Charlestown on the north. Again the 
British were confronted with fortifications from which Boston 
could be bombarded. Having had a taste of the Ameri- | 
can fire at Bunker Hill, they decided not to repeat the 
experience. 

General Gage therefore put his troops on their transports 
and abandoned Boston, leaving behind in their graves hun- 
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dreds of the British soldiers and officers who had been killed 
at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. The Americans then 
entered Boston in triumph. The city which had defied the 
British Parliament was now liberated from the British troops. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV: INDEPENDENCE 


ABOVE is a picture of the most interesting building in the 
United States. It was erected in the years 1732-1759, as 
the State House for the province of Pennsylvania. There, 
in the year 1775, met the Continental Congress, representing 
the twelve colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. In the next year the representatives of Georgia 
joined Congress. In this State House there were to follow 
these events: June 16, 1775, George Washington accepted — 
his appointment as Commander in Chief of the American 
armies; July 4, 1776, Congress adopted the Declaration of 
Independence; June 14, 1777, Congress adopted the Amer- 
ican flag; July 9, 1778, the Articles of Confederation of the 
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Thirteen United Colonies were drawn up and signed by the 
first eight states; November 3, 1781, Congress received 
twenty-four stands of British colors, captured from Cornwallis 
at Yorktown; between May and September, 1787, the Federal 
Convention met here and framed the Constitution of the 
United States. It would be difficult to find another building in 
any of the forty-eight states with such a record as that. 

What occurred in July of 1776 is the most important to 
us at this point. On the second day of that month, the Con- 
tinental Congress resolved, ““That these United Colonies are, 
and of a right ought to be, Free and Independent States; that 
they are absolved of all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that the political connection between them and State of Great 
Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved.”” Two days later 
came the great event represented in Trumbull’s immortal 
painting, reproduced on page 175. The members of Congress 
are seated around the room. In the chair is John Hancock, of 
Massachusetts, the President of Congress. Before him at the 
table are the members of the Committee who have drafted, 
and are submitting, the Declaration of Independence. The 
tall man holding the document is Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, author of the Declaration. On his left stands an old man 
with long white hair; he is Benjamin Franklin of Pennsyl- 
vania. The short man in front is John Adams of Massachusetts, 
who defended the British officer at the time of the Boston 
Massacre. To his left stands Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, 
. later one of the makers of the Constitution of the United 
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States. On Sherman’s left is Robert R. Livingston, of New 
York, who in 1789 administered the oath of office to George 
Washington as first President of the United States. 

The Declaration of Independence, thus voted on the fourth 
of July, 1776, was engrossed on parchment, and on August 
second the members began to sign it. Every American may 
see it to-day in the Library of Congress, at Washington. It is 
on exhibition behind a sheet of amber-colored transparency, 
which protects it from the injurious rays of light, but through 
which the document may still be seen. One may still see the 
signature of John Hancock, which, as tradition has it, Hancock 
said he wrote in such large letters that King George could read 
it without putting on his spectacles. 
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CHAPTER XXXV: THE CAPTURE OF NEW YORK 


NEEDLEss to say, the British were not going to accept their 
defeat as final. General Gage was sent back to England, and 
General Howe became commander of the largest British army 
that had ever gone to America or anywhere else. It included 
several thousand Germans, hired to fight for the British. In- 
stead of going back to Boston, Howe headed his forces toward 
New York, while Washington too hurried his troops down 
from New England to defend that great American seaport. 
The campaign of 1776 can be best understood by observing 
the map on page 181. 

The British landed their troops on the end of Long Island, 
at the “Narrows,” in the lower left-hand corner of the map. 
Washington occupied New York and “Brookland” (Brook- 
lyn). He then posted detachments on the high ground back of 
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Flatbush. The British moved up the roads from New Utrecht 
and Gravesend and attacked the Americans on the heights, 
but failed to get through. Leaving part of his army at Flatbush, 
Howe sent Generals Cornwallis and Clinton with the rest of 
the British army over to Flatland, and then up the dotted line 
to the hills, where they found a pass leading straight through 
the high land. The British then turned back to the left and 
soon reached Bedford. Now the American outpost was caught 
between two British armies, which attacked from both sides 
at once and crushed the American forces. After this defeat in 
the “Battle of Long Island’’ Washington realized he could not 
hold Brooklyn, and so, in the dead of night, he moved his 
army across to New York. When Howe prepared to attack him 
in Brooklyn, he was no longer there. 

Determined to capture Washington and his entire army, 
Howe then moved his troops up to Bushwick and New Town, 
whence he sent them in boats across the East River to Kep’s 
Bay. This time he was sure he had Washington caught — but 
the skillful American commander at once moved his army up 
the roads which may be seen stretching up New York Island 
to the north, and placed himself in the neighborhood of Bloom- 
ingdale and “‘Haerlem” (Harlem). Here he built Fort Wash- 
ington on the New York side, and Fort Lee across the river 
on the New Jersey side. 

Howe decided on one more effort to crush Washington. He 
put his men on boats and sailed up the East River, through 
Hell Gate, and over to Frogs Neck, where he landed and tried 
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to move around through West Chester, to attack Washington 
in the rear. But he met resistance all the way from bodies of 
American troops, which so delayed him that Washington had 
time to move out on the road from Fort Washington to the 
north, across Kings Bridge, and was soon far to the north at 
White Plains, above East Chester. Here Howe followed him 
and late in October, 1776, attacked the American army in the 
Battle of White Plains. This decided nothing, except that 
Howe could neither capture nor crush Washington. Much 
discouraged, Howe now turned around and returned to New 
York, where he captured Fort Washington and later Fort Lee. 

Unquestionably the summer campaign had been a series 
of British victories, but what good did it do them ? Washing- 
ton’s army was seldom so strong or so well trained as the 
British army, but he wore the British out by retreating only as 
far as they would pursue him. It took two months of hard work 
for Howe to fight his way from the bottom of this map to the 
top, a distance of about twenty-five miles. To-day all this 
country is either inside the city of New York or its suburbs, 
and millions of New York business men travel every day in 
an hour and a half the same distance which Howe took two 
months to cover. 

Moreover, Washington was not ready to stop when Howe 
returned to New York. The British arranged themselves in 
New York and New Jersey and decided to settle down in com- 
fortable winter quarters, with a strong outpost at Trenton, 
New Jersey. Washington moved his army across the Hudson 
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River, marched south, completely around the British, and 
waited until he thought the British had forgotten about him. — 
They had. On Christmas eve, 1776, while the garrison at 
Trenton was having a great celebration, Washington ferried 
his troops across the icy Delaware River, and attacked the 
German troops of His Britannic Majesty as they lay in their 
beds or were returning from their banquets. The Americans 
charged into the town, and in a few minutes had defeated and 
captured the entire force which Howe had placed to guard 
the Delaware. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI: SARATOGA 


In the next year, 1777, one of the British generals, John Bur- 
goyne, made up his mind that the way to conquer America 
was to make a grand attack from Canada, through Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George, by which the French and Indians had 
so often penetrated the English colonies. Burgoyne gathered 
an army at Quebec. Howe, with the main British army, was 
still at New York. Burgoyne thought Howe understood that 
both armies were to march on Albany, New York: Burgoyne 
from the north, and Howe from the south. So Burgoyne gayly 
started on his campaign, captured Fort Ticonderoga from 
the Americans, and moved into the upper waters of the 
Hudson River. When he reached that point he learned, 
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to his utter dismay, that Howe had no intention of coming 
to meet him. In fact Howe had taken the greater part of his 
army and moved a hundred miles farther south to attack 
Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile Washington played the same game he had in 
the previous summer. He got between Philadelphia and 
Howe’s army. Howe defeated Washington in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown, but on both occasions Wash- 
ington simply retreated and waited. The uncertainty of what 
Washington would do next so perplexed Howe that he was 
kept busy all summer, and could not possibly have gone to 
help Burgoyne, even if he had wanted to. 

But what of Burgoyne ? That general found himself on the 
banks of the Hudson River, near Saratoga. The picture on 
page 187 gives a good idea of his position. His camp on the 
river bank was protected by the forts on the hills. Behind those 
hills was an American army under the command of General 
Gates. The Americans soon occupied the other bank of the 
river, in the foreground of the picture, and bombarded Bur- 
goyne’s camp with their artillery. Burgoyne could not move in 
any direction, and soon his supply of food began to give out. 
He had started on his campaign as though it were a picnic, 
with wagon loads of wine instead of food for the troops. Many 
of the officers had brought their wives along, believing that 
the whole affair would be a grand party. The Americans shot 
Burgoyne’s hungry soldiers to pieces, and killed some of his 
bravest officers. The little procession marching up the hillside 
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in the picture is the funeral of General Frazer, a gallant British 
oficer who had just been killed. 

In addition to all his other troubles, Burgoyne at last 
learned the power of the American rifleman who sat in the trees 
and picked off the British soldiers. Time and again Burgoyne 
led desperate attacks through the woods around Saratoga, and 
time and again he was driven back by the deadly marksmanship 
of these riflemen. Finally, in despair, knowing that Howe was 
not coming to help him, Burgoyne sent word to Gates that he 
was ready to give up. On the seventeenth of October, 1777, 
the red-coated British army marched out of its camp and threw 
down its arms in the presence of General Gates and the Amer- 
ican army. In the picture on page 185 may be seen Burgoyne 
delivering his sword to Gates in token of his surrender. 

When the news of this event reached England, the leaders 
in Parliament were dismayed. Burgoyne, who was allowed to 
go home on parole, hurried back to London, full of anger at 
Howe for failing to come to his aid. Despite this defeat, the 
British still thought they could conquer America. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII: VALLEY FORGE 


THE war of the American Revolution was now dragging into 
its third year. Despite the American victory at Saratoga, the 
British held both New York and Philadelphia. The Continen- 
tal Congress had fled to York, Pennsylvania. Washington, true 
to his policy of staying close to the British without offering 
battle, had withdrawn a few miles above Philadelphia to Val- 
ley Forge. There he went into winter quarters. The winter of 
1778 provided a strange contrast. The British in the American 
capital city gave themselves over to having a good time. The 
troops rested comfortably in barracks, while the officers lived 
in the houses of wealthy Philadelphians. The American army 
built log huts on the bleak hillsides of Chester County, and 
waited. Unaccustomed to organization for a prolonged war, 
the Continental Congress failed to supply their army with the 
necessities of life. The Chester County farmers took their food 
supplies to Philadelphia, and sold them to the British for real 
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gold. The American army had no money, and so it went 
hungry. The winter was exceedingly severe, and the wind 
whistled through the cracks of the log cabins at Valley Forge, 
where the poor American soldiers lived with insufficient clothes 
and blankets. Yet in the dark days at Valley Forge, the Amer- 
ican Commander in Chief struggled on to organize an army 
which would yet drive the British armies from the colonies. 

The breakdown of the American supply service called for 
the ability of a great man. Washington induced his ablest 
general, Nathanael Greene, to accept the duties of Quarter- 
master General, with instructions to get food and clothing 
for the troops. From the armies of the greatest drillmaster of 
the world, Frederick of Prussia, the French secured and sent 
to America a stern soldier, Baron Friedrich von Steuben. The 
French, as we shall see in the next chapter, were about to join 
the colonists in the war. Congress appointed Steuben Inspector 
General of the American forces, and this aristocrat of the Old 
World taught the Continental officers how to discipline and 
care for their men. The Yankee business ability of Greene, and 
the rigid military discipline of Steuben, began to transform 
the American army into the kind of fighting machine by which 
alone America could win its freedom. In those dreary months 
at Valley Forge, Washington brought into being an American 
army worthy of the name, one which would not have always 
to retreat before the well-trained British regulars. 

There are no adequate pictures of the sufferings of the 
American army during that cruel winter. The picture shown 
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on page 207 was drawn many years afterward — yet it con- 
veys the spirit and feeling of those days in which Americans 
were learning to be soldiers worthy of the name. Valley Forge 
will always be a symbol of that heroic self-sacrifice by which 
alone a great nation can be created. 

When spring at last came to lighten the suffering of that 
terrible winter, Howe had accomplished nothing, but Wash- 
ington had an army. Howe, at his own request, was recalled to 
England, and Sir Henry Clinton took command of the British 
army at Philadelphia. That cautious general at once realized 
that he could not hold both New York and Philadelphia, so 
he decided to retreat to New York. Washington broke camp 
at Valley Forge, and a part of the American army rushed into 
Philadelphia as the last remnants of the British hurried across 
the Delaware River. Clinton retired through New Jersey, with 
the Americans in hot pursuit. Washington caught up to Clin- 
ton at the little town of Monmouth, and there was fought one 
of the fiercest battles of the war. Thanks to Greene, the Amer- 
icans had guns and ammunition; thanks to Steuben, they had 
discipline. When night fell on the bloody battlefield it was the 
English, not Washington, who decamped into the darkness 
and fled to their boats. When Clinton had at last collected his 
troops safely in New York, he had reason to congratulate him- 
self that he had escaped at all from the rush of the new Amer- 
ican army. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII: THE COMING OF THE FRENCH 


In the palace at Versailles dwelt Louis XVI, King of France. 
Ever since the French and Indian War, French statesmen had 
been waiting for the next war. They had lost their empire in 
America, but they hoped England would not long retain what 
she had won. The court at Versailles was the gayest in Europe. 
The French King wasted the substance of his people in riotous 
extravagance. The mere cost of keeping such a palace must 
have been enormous. But at least there was every outward ap- 
pearance of great wealth. France seemed to be rich, and France 
wanted to hurt England. As soon as the American Revolution 
began, Frenchmen were found who were eager to send aid to 
the colonials. The King secretly gave money which was spent 
in shipping to Washington’s armies great supplies of uniforms, 
blankets, gunpowder, and artillery. Cannon from the royal 
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arsenals found their way to America. The American victory 
at Saratoga was won by American soldiers, but ninety per cent 
of their guns and ammunition was obtained through France. 

In 1777, there arrived in France the most astute American 
of his day, Benjamin Franklin. Since France and England were 
still at peace, the King could not receive Franklin in his palace 
at Versailles. But_if the King could not receive him, the rest 
of France could, and did. Franklin enjoyed a popularity in 
France similar to that which in recent times we have seen ac- 
corded to Charles Lindbergh. Franklin’s wit won him a host 
of friends; his knowledge of scientific matters caused him to 
be sought after by the most learned men in France. His pres- 
entation of the American cause enflamed the imagination of 
young Frenchmen like Lafayette, who took passage for Amer- 
ica and joined Washington’s army. 

For a year Franklin waited near Paris, just outside the gates 
of the palace at Versailles. His patience was like that of Wash- 
ington. If France was not yet ready to join in the war against 
England, Franklin would wait. Finally came the news of Sara- 
toga. The King sent Franklin word that he was invited to a 
reception at the palace. This meant that France had decided 
to come out into the open; it meant that French armies, as 
well as French gold, might be expected to aid the colonies. 

A brilliant gathering of aristocrats and diplomats met in the 
palace. There were gayly colored silks and satins, an abun- 
dance of gold lace and shining swords, powdered wigs and 
elaborate headdresses. The court of Louis XVI was at its best 
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to receive the representative of the United States. Into this 
array of gorgeously clad men and women came the old Amer- 
ican, dressed in a simple suit of brown velvet. The King re- 
ceived him graciously and promised that France would join 
the colonies in the war against England. The palace at Ver- 
sailles has been the scene of many notable events in history. 
In it was signed the treaty which ended the great European 
War of 1914-1918. Yet, of all the historic occasions which 
that palace has witnessed, few are of such importance as 
Louis’s reception of Benjamin Franklin in 1778. 


eos 
Sprengel, 1784 
LANDING OF THE FRENCH AT 
NEWPORT 
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For three years after their retreat to New York, the British 
remained in America, still trying to win the war. Sir Henry 
Clinton attacked various towns on the coast of North America, 
while Cornwallis overran the southern colonies. But these ex- 
peditions, far from discouraging the Americans, left them with 
an ever deeper determination not to stop until the last vestige 
of British authority had disappeared from the thirteen colo- 
nies. With marvelous patience Washington waited for his op- 
portunity. The British under Cornwallis had tired of racing 
around the country, while Greene with his Americans re- 
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YORKTOWN 


mained always just out of reach. Whenever Cornwallis turned 
his weary British from the pursuit, Greene was on his heels, 
capturing his stragglers, cutting off his food supplies, worrying 
his rear guard, and making life generally miserable for him. 
Finally Cornwallis returned to the seacoast and took up his 
position at Yorktown, in Virginia. There he expected the 
British fleet would take care of him. 

This was the opportunity for which Washington had been 
waiting. A French army and a French fleet had come to Amer- 
ica in fulfillment of the promises of King Louis. The forces 
of Washington and the French General Rochambeau joined in 
the neighborhood of New York. They induced Sir Henry Clin- 
ton and the British garrison at that place to believe they would 
attack New York. While the British quaked with fright in their 
lines on Manhattan Island, Washington turned south and 
swiftly marched his army to Virginia. As Cornwallis anxiously 
awaited the British fleet, he saw another fleet come sailing up 
Chesapeake Bay. Thirty-six French war vessels closed in upon 
him from the sea. As the British commander turned to escape 
by land, he was met by the combined armies of France and the 
United States, under the command of Washington. Cornwallis 
sent desperate messages to Clinton to come to his aid. Wash- 
ington tightened his grip upon Yorktown, and poured shot 
and shell from the heavy French guns on to the unfortunate 
Cornwallis. 

No amount of bravery could withstand the bombardment 
and the successive attacks of Washington’s army. Reduced to 
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despair, Cornwallis finally offered to surrender. On the nine- 
teenth of October, 1781, the British army marched out between 
the lines of the French and Americans. They grounded their 
arms in acknowledgment of defeat. Poor Cornwallis was sick at 
heart and would not come to deliver his sword. As the British 
General O’Hara offered his sword, Washington summoned 
General Benjamin Lincoln, who in the previous year had been 
obliged to surrender Charleston to Cornwallis, and who had 
been exchanged in the meantime. Lincoln came forward and 
had the satisfaction of receiving the sword of the defeated 
British general. 

The surrender at Yorktown finally convinced the British 
that they could not conquer the thirteen colonies. The armies 
of the United States had proved that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence must be recognized by all the world. The men who 
had left the Old World because they were discontented with 
the society and government of Europe had created a new 
society and a government of their own. 
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By W. B. Shaw 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LORD SHELBURNE 


CHAPTER XL: TWO GOOD-NATURED MEN 


From the very beginning of the war, there had been a number 
of Englishmen who thought the Americans were quite right. 
Of course, they were not allowed to manage the government, 
or they might have prevented the war in the first place by 
giving the Americans what they wanted. When the parliamen- 
tary leaders had failed to conquer America, when Burgoyne and 
Cornwallis had surrendered their armies, and when it was 
evident that the Americans were quite determined to be inde- 
pendent, the parliamentary leaders who had thus failed, re- 
signed. The King then turned to those other members of 
Parliament, who had opposed him all these years, and said 
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to them, in effect, “Now you come in and see what you can 
do.” William Pitt had died some years before, or he might 
have been the man to settle with America. One of the leaders 
who took his place in resisting the King’s policy had been 
Earl Shelburne, and to Shelburne fell the task of making 
peace with America. Of course it was no longer a question of 
what England would give to America, for America had won her 
independence by arms. Now it was a question of how much 
America would take besides independence. 

In 1782 there came to Paris the English representatives 
whom Shelburne sent. At Paris were three Americans, ready 
to make peace with England, John Adams, John Jay, and 
Benjamin Franklin. As one looks back at those meetings, one 
cannot but think that two men settled the matter. Those two 
men were Shelburne and Franklin. Both were genial, friendly, 
and good-natured. If the world were made up of people like 
Franklin and Shelburne, there would be few wars. But the 
Franklins and the Shelburnes are usually called in after a 
war, instead of before it. Long before the Revolution, we 
remember, Franklin had warned the members of Parliament 
that if they insisted on trying to pass laws for America, the 
Americans would resist and assert their independence. This 
was precisely what had happened. Shelburne had told his king 
not to goad the Americans into revolt, or he would lose his 
colonies in America. Since Parliament would pay no attention 
to Franklin and Shelburne before the war, England now had 
to beg them to make a peace. 
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TWO GOOD-NATURED MEN 


For months these two good-natured men struggled with 
their task. It was no easy matter to decide what the United 
States was. Did those thirteen states include Canada ? How 
far west did they extend ? Should all the loyalists whose prop- 
erty had been confiscated in America have that property re- 
turned to them ? At the outbreak of the war American mer- 
chants had owed British merchants hundreds of thousands of 
pounds — should they now be required to pay that money ? 
Shelburne’s agents at Paris did not think it was quite fair to 
take all the property away from the King’s subjects who had 
not agreed with the patriots. Franklin knew that these same 
loyalists had been exceedingly cruel to the patriots and that 
now was the time to punish them. 

In the end Franklin secured almost everything America 
wanted. The new United States was to extend from Canada 
to Florida and as far west as the Mississippi River. Englishmen 
thought Shelburne was giving away too much; but he replied 
that he wanted to make peace with America in the most gen- 
erous spirit and on the most generous terms. He did not want 
to have the two countries so dissatisfied that they would be at 
war again in a few years. Shelburne saw, and Franklin saw, 

that it was most important that these two English-speaking 

nations, Great Britain and the United States, should live at 

peace. If two nations who speak the same language cannot 

get along amicably with one another, how can they expect 

anyone else to do so? Franklin and Shelburne understood 

this, and the treaty of peace they made between England and 
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PILGRIMS, INDIANS, AND PATRIOTS 


the United States started the new nation on its voyage under 
the best of circumstances. 

The colonists had been coming to the New World for two 
hundred years, because they were discontented at home. They 
were a people who would not be ruled by laws they did not 
like. That is why they had left Europe. When Europe tried to 
extend its laws and its authority across the sea after them, and 
to follow them with exactly the kind of thing they had left 
Europe to avoid, they decided to become entirely free of Eu- 
rope. The treaty of 1782-1783 was a recognition by Europe 
of the fact that the United States was now forever free of 
European interference. 


A. Chappel 
WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE AT VALLEY FORGE 
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